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THE  NEW  UNIVERSITY  AT  CLEVELAND. 

BY  EDWIN  D.  MEAD, 

The  visitor  to  Cleveland,  riding  out  Euclid  Avenue  to  visit  the 
grave  of  Garfield,  passes,  four  miles  from  the  public  square,  which  is 
the  centre  of  everything  at  Cleveland,  and  about  a  mile  from  the 
entrance  to  Lakeview  Cemetery,  between  two  parks.  That  on  the 
left,  nearest  Lake  Erie,  is  Wade  Park,  —  the  principal  park  in  the 
city,  —  comprising  about  one  hundred  acres,  and  destined  to  become 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  parks  in  the  country.  According  to  the 
assessors’  books,  it  is  the  property  of  Hon.  J.  H.  Wade,  the  West¬ 
ern  Union  Telegraph  millionaire,  and  upon  a  section  of  it  close  to 
Euclid  Avenue  will  probably  stand  the  fine  buildings  of  the  new  Theo¬ 
logical  School,  which  it  is  understood  that  Mr.  Wade  is  to  endow  so 
richly.  Practically,  this  beautiful  park  belongs  to  the  people  of 
Cleveland,  Mr.  Wade  simply  saving  them  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
taking  care  of  it. 

On  the  other  side  of  Euclid  Avenue,  directly  opposite  Wade  Park 
and  extending  southward  to  the  range  of  hills  which  terminates  in 
Lakeview  Cemetery,  is  another  park  of  forty  acres,  almost  as  large  as 
Boston  Common.  In  these  fine  grounds,  in  these  summer  days,  there 
is  a  little  army  of  masons  and  carpenters,  and  the  sound  of  the  ham¬ 
mer  is  bu.sy,  and  the  walls  of  two  large  and  imposing  buildings  are 
rapidly  rising.  These  are  the  first  of  the  new  buildings  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Reserve  College,  which  is  to  be  removed  to  Cleveland  from  the 
little  town  of  Hud.son  sometime  during  the  present  year,  and  which, 
in  this  larger  field  and  with  its  magnificent  new  endowments,  will 
immediately  become  one  of  the  most  important  educational  institu- 
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tions  in  the  whole  West,  second  only,  in  everything  that  equips  a 
college,  to  the  University  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor, 

The  Western  Reserve,  this  proud  little  State  within  a  State,  is  the 
New  England  of  the  West.  Conneaut  is  its  Tlymouth,  Cleveland  is 
its  Boston,  and  the  Western  Reserve  College  is  its  Harvard.  It  was 
on  the  4th  of  July,  1796,  that  General  Moses  Cleveland  and  the  men 
from  Connecticut,  coasting  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie  from  Buffalo, 
came  to  Conneaut  Creek  and  took  possession  of  the  Western  Reserve, 
giving  three  cheers,  drinking  their  toasts  in  the  clear  water  of  the 
lake,  and  firing  a  Eederal  salute  of  fifteen  rounds  and  then  a  sixteenth 
in  honor  of  New  Connecticut.  Ten  years  ago,  in  an  address  at  the 
founding  of  some  local  historical  society  in  one  of  the  counties  of  the 
Reserve,  General  Garfield  said :  “  There  are  sitting  in  this  audience 
to-day  a  few  men  and  women  whose  memories  date  back  to  the  early 
settlement.  Here  sits  a  gentleman  near  me  who  is  older  than  the 
Western  Reserve.  He  remembers  a  time  when  the  axe  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  pioneer  had  never  awakened  the  echoes  of  the  wilderness 
here.”  And  now  here  stands  Cleveland,  this  magnificent  city  of 
almost  two  hundred  thousand  people,  with  her  streets  of  palaces  and 
her  business  blocks  as  solid  as  those  of  Lombard  street,  in  the  midst 
of  the  thick  villages  and  broad  farms  of  a  ripe  civilization ;  and  here 
are  springing  into  life,  fully  grown,  as  in  a  single  night,  the  three 
richly  endowed  institutions  which  will  make  Cleveland  one  of  the 
most  important  university  towns  in  the  country  and  the  greatest 
center  of  education  in  the  Middle  States. 

To  the  meeting  of  this  society,  which  Garfield  addressed,  the 
citizens  brought  many  rich  historical  memorials.  There  were  old 
colonial  commissions  given  to  early  Connecticut  soldiers  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  who  became  pioneers  of  the  Reserve ;  there  w’ere  church 
records  and  other  records,  dating  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  settle¬ 
ments  ;  and  there  were  implements  of  industry  which  the  pioneers 
brought  with  them.  “  Some  of  these  implements,”  said  Garfield, 
“are  symbols  of  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
Reserve.  Here  is  a  broad-axe  brought  from  Connecticut  by  John 
Ford,  father  of  the  late  Governor  of  Ohio ;  and  we  are  told  that  the 
first  work  done  with  this  axe,  by  that  sturdy  old  pioneer,  after  he  had 
finished  a  few'  cabins  for  the  families  that  came  out  with  him,  was  to 
hew  out  the  timbers  for  an  academy, — the  Burton  Academy, — to 
which  so  many  of  our  older  men  ow’e  the  foundation  of  their  educa¬ 
tion,  and  from  which  sprang  the  Western  Reserve  College.” 

The  pioneers  of  the  Western  Reserve  brought  with  them  their  New 
England  ideas  about  education,  and  thought  a  college  as  necessary 
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to  the  new  civilization  as  it  was  to  the  old  civilization  in  the  old 
home  ;  and  they  therefore  immediately  set  about  establishing  it.  In 
iSoi,  when  there  could  not  have  been  more  than  1,500  people  in  the 
whole  Reserve,  a  petition  was  prepared  for  an  act  of  incorporation  for 
the  college.  An  academy  was  opened  in  1805.  The  war  of  1812, 
wliich  affected  the  people  of  the  Western  Reserve  so  seriously, 
brought  everything  to  a  standstill ;  and  it  was  not  until  1826  that  the 
work  of  building  was  commenced  at  Hudson  and  the  college  began 
its  work  in  good  earnest. 

The  Rev.  Charles  B.  Storrs,  a  brother  of  the  Rev.  Richard  S.  Storrs, 
of  Braintree,  Mass.,  and  uncle  of  the  pre.sent  Dr.  Storrs  of  Brooklyn, 
was  the  first  president ;  and  associated  with  him  were  Beriah  Greene 
and  bdizur  Wright.  Mr.  Storrs  w’as  a  thorough  scholar,  a  man  of  a 
calm  and  philosophic  mind,  and  also  of  great  eloquence  ;  and  he 
and  his  associates  were  all  men  who  had  great  power  to  attach  to 
themselves  and  stimulate  young  men.  They  were  also  men  of  very 
advanced  ideas  in  regard  to  all  matters  of  reform.  The  early  period 
in  the  life  of  the  college  was  especially  characterized  by  great  moral 
and  religious  earnestness.  The  college  entered  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  into  the  temperance  reform.  The  students  had  a  temper¬ 
ance  society.  They  also  had, — sad  commentary  on  the  times, — a 
society  in  furtherance  and  defence  of  the  seventh  commandment ; 
and  they  agitated  these  subjects  about  the  country. 

The  college  entered  with  equal  enthusiasm  into  the  abolition  move¬ 
ment.  When  Garrison  came  out  with  the  Liberator  in  1829  or  1830, 
President  Storrs  immediately  joined  him  earnestly,  and  so  did  Greene 
and  Wright.  In  1832  and  1833  the  college  was  in  a  tremendous  stir 
and  swell  wdth  the  anti-slavery  agitation.  The  young  men,  who 
became  thoroughly  aroused  with  the  abolition  sentiment,  entered  into 
the  work  and  devoted  themselves  largely  to  the  discussion  of  the 
subject,  not  only  among  themselves,  but  in  the  surrounding  towns. 
The  excitement  of  the  time  was  so  great  that  the  health  of  President 
Storrs  was  completely  broken  down  by  it.  He  was  compelled  to 
leave  the  college  in  June,  1833,  and  he  never  returned,  but  died  at 
Braintree  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  Greene  and  Wright  were 
called  away  to  posts  of  greater  importance  at  the  same  time.  Oberlin 
College,  with  its  smart  program,  just  then  stepped  into  the  field, 
drawing  largely  upon  the  Western  Reserve ;  and  the  affairs  of  the 
college  altogether  were  brought  to  a  very  low  ebb. 

The  arrival  of  President  Pierce  in  1834  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  for  the  college.  President  Pierce  came  to  the  college  in 
great  vigor  of  health, — standing  six  feet  two,  and  weighing  over  two 
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hundred  pounds, — with  great  power  and  energy  as  a  man.  He  imme¬ 
diately  called  to  the  faculty  a  remarkably  strong  body  of  men,  and 
raised  the  standard  of  scholarship  in  the  college  to  the  highest  point. 
There  was  no  higher  standard  anywhere  in  the  country  than  in  this 
college  during  this  period.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the  college  the 
requirements  for  admission  had  been,  in  Latin  and  Greek,  less  than 
they  were  at  Vale,  but  in  other  respects  the  same.  In  the  latter  part 
of  President  Storr’s  administration  the  students  petitioned  for  still 
less  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  than  was  set  down  in  the  college 
course.  They  wanted  less  of  the  study  of  the  “heathen  writers”  and 
more  study  of  the  Bible  and  Christian  writers.  This  change,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  one  of  the  principal  features  of  the  Oberlin 
program,  and  indeed  was  characteristic  of  the  period  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  The  moral  earnestness  of  the  period  overtopped  intel¬ 
lectual  activity.  Under  President  Pierce,  however,  intellectual  activity 
was  greatly  stimulated.  Among  the  men  whom  he  gathered  around 
him  were  Professor  Ilickok,  the  distinguished  metaphysician,  who 
now  lives,  full  of  years  and  honors,  at  Amherst,  a  thinker  second,  in 
force  and  acumen,  to  Edwards  only,  among  American  philosophers  ; 
Professor  Barrows,  who  was  subsequently  called  to  Andover  ;  Profes¬ 
sor  Bartlett,  now  president  of  Dartmouth  College  ;  Professor  Loomis, 
the  eminent  astronomer;  and  Professor  Seymour,  who  still  lectures 
on  Shakespeare  and  English  literature  at  the  college, — “the  equal  of 
Professor  Hadley  any  day,”  says  an  old  alumnus;  “the  master  of  as 
many  tongues  as  were  heard  at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,” 
The  present  generation,  the  generation  that  enjoys  the  princely 
munificence  of  such  men  as  Stone  and  Case  and  Wade,  and  witnesses 
the  growth  of  the  palatial  structures  in  the  parks  of  P'ast  Cleveland, 
cannot  well  appreciate  or  even  comprehend  the  sacrifices  which  the 
churches  and  people  of  the  Western  Reserve  made  to  sustain  their 
college  in  the  days  of  its  struggles.  They  lived  in  log-cabins,  without 
what  we  esteem  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  “of  their  penury  cast  in 
all  they  had  ”  to  sustain  a  college  which  should  give  to  the  churches 
“  an  educated  ministry.”  The  salaries  of  the  professors  were  small, 
and  everything  in  the  life  at  Hudson  was  arranged  upon  a  basis  of 
the  most  rigorous  economy.  When  one  of  the  new  professors  called 
by  President  Pierce  arrived  in  Hudson,  one  of  the  “stalwart”  trus 
tees  suggested  to  him  that  it  would  injure  the  college  were  he  to  use 
carpets  and  curtains  in  his  house.  But  will  our  new  colleges,  with 
all  their  luxurious  parlors  and  modern  improvements,  be  able  to  turn 
out  such  a  race  of  men  as  the  carpetless  and  curtainless  generation 
that  reared  the  Garfields }  That  is  the  great  question. 
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President  Pierce  remained  in  office  twenty  years.  Toward  the 
close  of  that  period  financial  troubles  came  on.  The  salaries  of  the 
professors  were  not  promptly  paid,  and  friction  arose  betweer 
the  president  and  professors,  and  then  between  the  president  and 
trustees,  ending,  after  years  of  conflict,  in  the  president’s  resigna- 
tion.  A  good  story  has  come  down  to  us  which  well  illustrates 
the  animus  of  those  days.  At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  trustees 
a  committee  was  sent  out  to  devise  some  plan  of  compromise.  They 
could  not  agree,  and  others  were  added  to  their  number,  till  only 
the  president  and  three  trustees  were  left.  leather  P.  proposed  that 
a  “season  of  prayer”  be  had,  and  the  president  called  on  him  to 
pray.  He  prayed,  giving  the  Lord  a  history  of  the  college,  and  pray¬ 
ing  for  deliverance  from  those  whose  counsels  would  destroy  it. 
The  president  then  called  on  Father  C.  He  prayed,  and  contradicted 
all  that  I'ather  P.  had  said,  and  prayed  for  deliverance  from  all  who 
fought  against  the  best  interests  of  the  college.  The  president  then 
called  on  Mr.  L.,  who  e.xcused  himself,  and  read  the  first  two  or  three 
pages  of  the  records  of  the  college  and  the  46th  Psalm,  and  then  asked 
the  president  to  pray.  The  president  had  the  good  taste  to  decline. 

President  I’ierce  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  H.  L.  Hitchcock,  a  native 
of  the  Reserve,  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  unselfish  of  men,  and 
eminently  a  reconciler.  He  threw  himself,  with  all  his  enthusiasm 
and  commanding  talents,  into  the  work  of  securing  larger  endow¬ 
ments,  and  by  his  energy  and  perseverance  $175,000  were  obtained 
in  Cleveland  and  other  places  on  the  Reserve.  But  Cleveland  was 
then  a  place  of  comparatively  little  wealth.  It  was  before  the  day  of 
rolling-mills  and  railroads  and  the  Brush  electric  light,  and  a  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  were  almost  as  difficult  to  obtain  then  as  a  million  now. 
The  same  old  friends  had  to  be  resorted  to  again  and  again.  “  We 
milk  the  same  cows  every  day,”  said  Dr.  Hitchcock,  “but  our  supply 
never  fails.” 

Dr.  Hitchcock  gave  the  best  part  of  his  useful  life  to  the  work  of 
the  college,  and  was  succeeded,  upon  his  death  ten  years  ago,  by 
Rev.  Carroll  Cutler,  the  present  president,  who  for  ten  years  previ¬ 
ous  had  occupied  the  chair  of  philosophy  in  the  college,  coming,  like 
his  predecessors,  from  Yale.  The  connection  of  the  Western  Reserve 
College  with  Yale  has  always  been  very  close.  We  have  spoken  of 
the  Western  Reserve  as  the  New  England  of  the  West,  and  the 
Western  Reserve  College  as  its  Harvard.  More  strictly,  the  Western 
Reserve  is  New  Connecticut,  and  the  college  is  its  Yale.  The  Ohio 
college  which  has  had  most  intimate  association  with  Harvard  is 
Antioch;  and  it  is  a  little  remarkable  that  just  as  the  Ohio  Yale 
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enters  upon  its  strong  new  life  in  these  fine  buildings  at  Cleveland, 
the  Ohio  Harvard  has  closed  its  doors,  unable  to  sustain  itself. 

Dr.  Cutler  is  an  able  man  and  popular.  He  enjoys  the  confidence 
of  the  trustees,  and  is  much  beloved  by  the  students.  He  is  a  broad 
and  progressive  man,  and  has  been  a  good  administrator.  But  the 
college  has  not  grown  in  his  hands.  The  recent  graduating  classes 
have  averaged  only  about  fifteen  in  number,  and  the  whole  number 
of  students  in  the  college  to-day  is  but  seventy-live.  It  was  impos¬ 
sible  that  it  should  grow.  It  had  no  adequate  endowment,  its  yearly 
income  from  all  sources  not  reaching  $20,000,  and,  although  it  had 
always  maintained  a  high  standard,  it  was  in  great  danger  of  sinking 
out  of  sight  in  the  appalling  ocean  of  Ohio  colleges.  That  Ohio  con¬ 
tains  more  colleges  than  all  New  England,  is  the  i)roud  boast  of  the 
extra-patriotic  Buckeye  and  the  joke  of  everybody  else.  We  hear  a 
good  deal  about  these  Ohio  colleges.  Let  us  look  at  them.  There 
are  thirty-two.  Here  is  a  list  of  them,  showing  the  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  in  each  and  the  yearly  income  of  each  from  all  sources,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Ohio  School  Report  for  1880: 


Baldwin  University, 

202 

$5,600 

Heidelberg  College, 

179 

$6,650 

Capital  “ 

70 

9,000 

Hiram 

“ 

209 

Dennison  “ 

167 

15,000 

Kenyon 

“ 

120 

Ohio  “ 

loS 

Marietta 

142 

Ohio  State  “ 

255 

40,000 

Miama  Valley 

“ 

37 

3.500 

Ohio  Wesleyan  “ 

61 1 

35,000 

Muskingum 

148 

4,000 

Otterbein  “ 

170 

7,000 

Mt.  Union 

“ 

645 

20,000 

U  rbana  “ 

49 

6,500 

Oberlin 

949 

41.83' 

Wilberforce  “ 

155 

6,000 

Ohio  Central 

82 

'.500 

W  ooster  “ 

335 

20,166 

Rio  Grande 

84 

2,000 

Antioch  College, 

96 

7.328 

Scio 

1 12 

2,500 

Beverly  “ 

65 

1,500 

St.  Joseph’s 

160 

3.800 

Buchtel 

166 

21,628 

St.  .Kavier’s 

“ 

223 

Franklin  “ 

too 

3,000 

Western  Reserve  “ 

70 

19,000 

German  Wallace  College, 

95 

Wilmington 

“ 

13' 

3.800 

Hebrew  Union  “ 

31 

40,000 

Wittenberg 

157 

12,000 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  in  1880  only  eight  of  the  Ohio  colleges 
had  upwards  of  two  hundred  students,  and  only  seven  a  yearly  income 
of  $20,000 ;  and  the  Western  Reserve  College  was  not  among  these. 
To  so  low  an  ebb  had  the  fortunes  of  this  historical  university  of 
the  Reserve  been  reduced.  Only  five  of  these  institutions  are  unde¬ 
nominational,  the  remainder  being  under  the  control  of  the  various 
religious  sects.  Nine  of  them  belong  to  the  Methodist  Church,  and 
there  is  no  sect  which  is  not  represented.  The  Western  Reserve 
College  is  happily  one  of  the  five  colleges  which  arc  free  from  secta¬ 
rian  fetters  ;  there  is  no  incubus  of  that  sort  to  interfere  with  its  new 
life  and  its  development  into  a  genuine  university. 
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“Most  men  must  be  educated  near  home,”  said  Judge  Williamson 
of  (develand,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Western  Reserve  alumni, 

“  or  not  educated  at  all.  Most  of  them,  too,  will  get  an  education  of 
some  kind,  and  if  good  colleges  do  not  give  it,  poor  ones  in  abundance 
will  be  found  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation.”  Ohio  itself 
furnishes  the  best  possible  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  remark. 
These  Ohio  institutions,  which  “outnumber  the  colleges  of  all  New 
ICngland,”  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  nothing  more  than  great 
academies,  and  the  ambitious  young  men  of  Ohio  who  have  wanted  a 
broad  and  thorough  education  have  mostly  gone  out  of  Ohio  to  get 
it, — to  Harvard  and  to  Yale.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  of  the  great 
number  of  Ohio  men  who  have  come  to  the  front  in  the  country  in 
these  late  years,  very  few  have  been  graduates  of  the  Ohio  colleges. 
Hayes  was  a  Kenyon  student, — valedictorian  of  his  class  ;  and  Secre¬ 
tary  Stanton  and  John  J.  Piatt  were  Kenyon  men,  though  Piatt  did 
not  graduate.  Pendleton  studied  at  Cincinnati  College,  under  Mitch¬ 
ell  :  and  Schenck  and  Whitelaw  Reid  are  Miami  men,  Reid  having 
borne  off  the  highest  honors  of  the  college.  But  these  are  all.  Chief- 
Justice  Chase  was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth,  Garfield  of  Williams, 
John  Hay  of  Brown  University,  Chief-Justice  Waite  of  Yale.  Mr. 
Waite,  however,  did  not  become  an  Ohioan  until  after  his  graduation. 
Grant,  Sherman,  Sheridan,  Mitchell,  McDowell,  and  Rosecrans  went, 
of  course,  to  West  Point,  Secretary  Sherman  gained  his  knowledge 
of  the  law  in  the  office  of  his  brother  at  Mansfield  ;  and  Giddings  and 
Ben  Wade,  like  many  others,  gained  theirs  in  the  office  of  PLlisha 
Whittlesey.  Hiram  Powers  graduated  from  the  reading-room  of  the 
Cincinnati  Hotel,  and  Howells  from  the  office  of  the  Ashtabula  Sen- 
tincl.  The  Western  Reserve  College  has  graduated  many  good 
scholars  and  able  men,  who  have  taken  high  places  in  the  bench,  the 
bar,  and  the  pulpit  of  their  own  State,  but  few  who  are  better  known 
to  the  country  at  large  than  Senator  Conger  of  IVIichigan  and  some 
of  the  Ohio  judges.  “  If  our  cherished  mother,”  said  Judge  William¬ 
son,  in  the  sjieech  from  which  we  have  already  cpioted,  “like  Sarah, 
has  ever  had  the  promise  of  children  to  be  numbered  as  the  stars  in 
the  heavens  or  the  sands  of  the  seashore,  the  promise  has  certainly 
not  yet  been  fulfilled,  and  probably  will  not  be  until  she  reaches  her 
Canaan  in  that  promised  spot  opposite  Wade  Park.” 

The  man  who  has  now  come  forward  to  place  the  Western  Reserve 
College  in  its  new  and  higher  position  before  the  country,  and  lay 
in  Cleveland  the  foundations  of  a  really  great  university,  is  Amasa 
Stone,  one  of  the  millionaires  of  Cleveland,  known  to  th.e  extra-Ohio 
world  henceforth  chiefly  through  his  connection  with  the  Lake  Shore 
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Railroad,  of  which  he  was  for  many  years  the  managing  director. 
Mr.  Stone  offered  the  college  $5(X),(X)0  on  condition  that  the  location 
should  be  changed  from  Hudson  to  Cleveland,  and  that  Cleveland 
should  provide  a  proper  site  for  it.  The  citizens  of  Cleveland  quickly 
performed  their  part,  and  upon  the  beautiiul  grounds  at  Lakeview, 
which  we  have  described,  the  new  buildings  of  the  Western  Reserve 
University  will  be  dedicated  at  the  opening  of  the  academic  year,  in 
September  ne.\t.  These  buildings  will  cost  $150,000.  The  remain¬ 
der  of  Mr.  Stone’s  half-million  will  be  joined  to  the  quarter-million 
which  the  college  now  possesses,  as  a  permanent  fund.  The  college 
is  thus  placed  on  the  most  solid  and  generous  financial  basis  ;  and 
anything  which  it  may  need  in  the  future  for  the  carrying  out  of 
larger  plans  it  will  not  have  to  ask  for  twice,  for  among  its  trustees 
and  enthusiastic  friends  are  men  as  able  and  an.xious  as  Mr.  Stone 
himself  to  advance  its  interests.  The  removal  of  the  college  to 
Cleveland  has,  of  course,  excited  some  opposition,  but  only  on  the 
part  of  conservative  and  rather  narrow  men  ;  and  some  conflicts  have 
arisen  over  certain  conditions  of  Mr.  Stone’s  bequests,  causing  some 
heartburnings  and  boilings  of  the  pot,  which,  though  of  some  moment 
in  their  day  to  some  of  the  good  people  of  the  Western  Reserve,  are  of 
no  interest  to  the  people  of  Boston  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  One 
point  only :  Mr.  Stone  demanded  that  the  name  of  the  college  should 
be  changed  from  Western  Reserve  to  “  Adelbert,”  wishing,  and 
very  properly,  to  build  a  lasting  monument  to  a  son  who  bore  that 
name,  a  promising  young  man  who  was  drowned  several  years  ago 
while  a  student  at  Vale.  This  change  the  good  men  and  true  of 
the  Western  Reserve,  also  very  properly,  stoutly  objected  to ;  the 
Western  Reserve  was  a  name  which  meant  altogether  too  much  to 
be  trifled  with.  An  easy  way  was  found  out  of  the  difficulty,  how¬ 
ever.  The  Western  Reserve  College  is  really  a  university,  having 
been  chartered  originally  with  the  power  of  conferring  degrees  in 
all  departments,  having  at  one  time  maintained  a  strong  theological 
school  at  Hudson  alongside  its  arts  department,  and  having  an  im¬ 
portant  medical  school  already  in  operation  in  Cleveland.  The  new 
college  thus  takes  the  name  of  the  Adelbert  College  of  Western 
Reserve  University.  Perhaps  some  public-spirited  friend  of  the 
higher  education  of  women,  as  munificent  as  Mr.  Slone,  and  follow¬ 
ing  the  worthy  example  of  Mr.  Sage  at  Cornell,  will  place  an  Alberta 
College  in  the  hands  of  the  University;  and  meantime  those  who  are 
opposed,  as  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  colleges  were  not,  to  names 
of  simply  personal  significance,  can  console  themselves  by  remem¬ 
bering  that  Adelbert  means  noble  and  bright,  and  that  noble  and 
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bright  men  are  precisely  what  we  w'ant  every  college  to  turn  out, 
whether  carrying  Adclbcrt  on  its  crest  or  not.  Indeed,  the  “  super- 
aesthetical  ”  themselves  could  not  well  have  hit  upon  a  better  name 
for  a  college  than  this. 

Before  speaking  of  the  new  buildings  at  Lakeview,  we  wish  to  say 
a  few  words  about  the  building  of  them  ;  for  Mr.  Stone  is  a  good 
representative,  in  enterprise  and  force,  of  the  men  who  are  making 
the  great  West.  He  is  a  Massachusetts  man,  born  at  Charlton  in 
i8i8.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  and  his  college  was  the  district 
school.  When  seventeen  years  old  he  entered  into  an  engagement 
for  three  years  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  builder.  He  was  to  have  forty 
dollars  the  first  year,  fifty  the  second,  and  sixty  the  third,  and  furnish 
his  own  clothing.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year  he  thought  he 
could  do  better  than  that,  and  managed  to  release  himself.  His  first 
work  on  his  own  account  ended  in  a  piece  of  bad  luck.  He  took  a 
note  for  $130  in  part  payment.  In  a  few  months  the  firm  failed  and 
the  note  became  worthless.  Mr.  Stone  still  preserves  this  note  as  a 
memento.  In  1839  he  engaged  with  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  William 
Howe,  in  the  erection  of  several  churches  and  dwellings  near  Worces¬ 
ter.  This  Mr.  Howe  was  the  inventor  of  the  famous  Howe  truss 
bridge.  He  secured  his  patent  about  this  time,  and  built  the  super¬ 
structure  of  the  bridge  across  the  Connecticut  at  Springfield.  Mr. 
Stone  was  engaged  with  him  in  this  work,  and  continued  in  the  work  of 
bridge  building  for  many  years,  introducing  many  improvements  and 
displaying  remarkable  energy.  He  resided  for  many  years  at  Spring- 
field,  and  was  for  a  time  superintendent  of  the  New  Haven,  Hartford 
and  Springfield  Railroad.  In  1850  he  removed  to  Cleveland,  having 
previously  contracted,  in  partnership  with  two  other  capitalists,  to 
construct  and  equip  the  Cleveland  and  Columbus  Railroad.  This 
was  the  largest  contract  of  this  character  that  had  been  entered  into 
by  any  one  party  or  firm  in  the  United  States  at  that  time.  It  was 
successfully  executed  in  two  years,  and  Mr.  Stone  became  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  road.  Then  came  the  building  of  the  Lake  Shore 
road.  The  section  from  Cleveland  to  Erie  was  completed  in  1852, 
and  Mr.  Stone  became  superintendent  of  this  also.  He  has  been 
director  and  president  of  roads  innumerable  since  that  time,  and 
director  and  president  of  banks  many  and  mills  many.  For  several 
years  he  turned  out  more  woolen  goods  than  any  other  manufacturer 
in  Ohio.  He  built  the  Union  Passenger  Depot  at  Cleveland.  He 
was  the  first  to  design  and  erect  a  dome  roof  of  a  span  sufficient  to 
cover  three  lengths  of  a  locomotive,  and  he  has  introduced  many 
improvements  in  the  construction  of  railroad  cars  and  locomotives 
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He  has  been  interested  in  his  lifetime  in  the  construction  of  more 
than  ten  miles  of  truss  bridging.  And,  finally,  he  is  the  trustee  of  a 
Presbyterian  Church,  father  of  the  modern  system  of  pivot  draw¬ 
bridges,  and  father-in-law  of  John  Hay. 

The  endowment  of  the  Western  Reserve  University  is  not  the  first 
of  Mr.  Stone’s  princely  benefactions.  He  has  given  to  the  Children’s 
Aid  Society  of  Cleveland  property  worth  50,000,  providing  the  un¬ 
fortunate  children  with  a  beautiful  home ;  and  he  is  the  founder  of 
the  Home  for  Aged  Women  at  Cleveland.  But  it  is  as  the  builder 
of  Adelbert  College  that  Mr.  Stone  will  be  chiefly  remembered  by 
the  world  outside  Clev'eland,  and  especially  by  all  friends  of  the 
higher  education. 

The  two  buildings  which  arc  now  being  erected  for  the  college  are 
the  college  building  proper,  an  imposing  structure  i  50  .\  100  feet,  con¬ 
taining  under  one  roof  library,  chapel,  museum,  laboratories,  art 
rooms,  society  rooms,  the  university  offices,  and  a  dozen  recitation 
rooms  ;  and  a  brick  dormitory  160  .\  50  feet,  with  an  anne.x,  60  .\  50, 
containing  the  dining-hall,  parlors,  and  rooms  for  the  servants  of  the 
college.  Both  buildings  comprise  three  stories,  w'th  high  basement 
and  attic.  Thearchitect  of  the  college  building  is  Mr.  Joseph  Ireland, 
a  Cleveland  man,  who  is  also  the  designer  of  the  magnificent  new 
offices  of  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad  which  hav’c  just  been  opened  in 
Cleveland,  and  whose  plans  for  the  college  were  accepted  in  a  con¬ 
test  into  which  architects  from  various  parts  of  the  country  entered. 
The  design  is  very  simple,  but  convenient  and  admirable.  The 
library  is  on  the  lower  floor,  directly  opposite  the  main  entrance; 
the  chapel,  which  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  library,  is  directly  over 
this  ;  and  the  natural  history  museum  occui)ies  the  corresponding 
place  on  the  upper  floor.  This  upper  floor  has  been  arranged  under 
the  supervision  of  Professor  Morlcy,  the  well-known  professor  of 
natural  history  and  chemistry  in  the  Western  Reserve  College,  and 
contains,  besides  the  museum  and  the  professor’s  lecture-room,  half 
a  dozen  laboratories  and  rooms  for  physical  and  chemical  apj)aratus. 
An  elevator,  operated  by  hydraulic  power,  runs  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top  of  the  building.  The  material  of  the  building  is  of  the 
handsome  Ohio  buff  sandstone,  which  is  used  in  so  many  of  the  better 
buildings  of  Cleveland,  trimmed  with  luiclid  blue-stone  and  Twin- 
burgh  brown-stone  ;  and  the  whole  is  surmounted  by  the  lofty  clock- 
tower. 

The  dormitory  was  designed  by  Mr.  Stone  himself,  and  is  a  fine 
structure,  although  some  of  its  features  might  be  criticised  by  one 
conversant  with  the  conditions  of  college  life.  The  perpetuation  of 
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the  dormitory  sy.stem  in  any  shape  in  our  new  institutions  is  of  ques¬ 
tionable  expediency ;  but  if  we  must  have  it, — and  it  is  not  yet  clear 
how  it  is  to  be  superseded  by  anything  better  for  the  general  class 
of  our  American  college  students,  —  then  certainly  three  boys  ought 
not  to  be  put  into  one  set  of  rooms,  as  is  meditated  here.  Goethe 
said  very  truly,  in  the  “  Tasso,”  that 


although 


“  A  talent  forms  itself  in  stillness,” 

“  A  character  in  the  stream  of  the  world  ”  ; 


and  it  is  with  the  development  of  talent  that  the  work  of  the  college 
is  most  directly  concerned.  We  fancy  that  the  talent  of  even  the 
most  studious  will  find  pretty  hard  chances  in  a  study  shared  by  two 
others,  if  the  boys  of  the  Western  Reserve  are  of  the  same  species 
as  the  boys  of  our  own  univ’ersity  days  ;  and  we  confess  that  our  own 
character  itself  would  be  pretty  sorely  tried  under  such  circum¬ 
stances.  The  proverb  that  two  are  company  and  three  a  crowd,  is 
nowhere  so  true  as  in  the  study,  where,  indeed,  tivo  are  generally 
a  crowd. 

These  two  buildings  are  all  with  which  the  college  will  open  its 
session  at  Cleveland  this  autumn.  These  will  well  meet  its  imme¬ 
diate  requirements ;  but  other  buildings  must  rapidly  be  added,  and 
first  of  all  a  gymnasium,  for  which  no  provision  has  yet  been  made. 
The  present  buildings  have  been  designed  with  the  most  intelligent 
regard  to  future  exigencies.  Some  friend  of  the  university  may 
safely  be  depended  on  to  grace  its  grounds  with  a  handsome  chapel, 
relieving  the  present  chapel  for  connection  with  the  library  below. 
The  library  of  the  Western  Reserve  College  is  at  present  its  weakest 
feature,  containing  less  than  12,000  volumes;  and  under  the  new 
system  of  education,  whose  saint  is  Gutenberg  rather  than  y\belard, 
and  in  which  the  most  useful  office  of  the  true  teacher  is  the  wise 
opening  of  Rooks,  no  university  can  ask  the  people’s  suffrages  which 
has  not  a  library  thoroughly  furnished  in  every  department.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  will  not  be  long  before  the  Western  Reserve  University  will  be 
enabled  to  i)oint  to  a  library  as  fine  as  the  libraries  of  Brown  and 
rrinccton.  In  this  there  must  be  place  for  a  Western  Reserve  alcove, 
a  special  niche  for  the  books  of  sons  of  the  Reserve  alone  ;  and  the 
number  of  these  which  have  been  written,  from  the  days  of  the  jour¬ 
nals  of  Seth  Pease  and  Moses  Cleveland  to  the  days  of  “John  Eax” 
and  “  A  Modern  Instance,”  is  very  great. 

Cleveland  already  has,  in  the  collection  of  the  Kirkland  Society, 
the  nucleus  for  areally  valuable  museum  of  natural  history.  But  the 
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collection  is  by  no  means  what  it  ought  to  be  and  might  easily  be 
made  ;  and  its  accommodations  are  shabby  and  its  usefulness  limited. 
The  society  should  join  its  forces  to  those  of  the  college  and  transfer 
its  collections  to  a  creditable  building  at  Lakeview.  Similarly  the 
city  should  cooperate  with  the  college  in  the  establishment  of  a 
worthy  art  museum.  No  university  is  adequately  equipped,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  no  city  of  the  size  and  wealth  of  Cleveland  has  done  its  duty, 
which  has  not  such  a  museum, — a  museum  where  the  student  and  the 
people  can  be  introduced,  by  casts  and  a  systematic  sequence  of 
saloons  of  photographs  and  engravings,  to  the  treasures  of  Greek, 
Italian,  and  modern  art ;  where  a  school  of  design  should  also  have 
its  headquarters,  and  courses  of  lectures  in  art,  suited  to  the  needs  of 
the  people,  be  delivered.  And  then  the  law  school :  already  Cleve¬ 
land  rejoices  in  one  of  the  finest  law  libraries  in  the  country  ;  and 
Judge  Ranney  and  other  Cleveland  lawyers  are  taking  steps  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  school  which  shall  so  raise  the  standard  of  the 
profession  as  to  forever  make  an  end  of  the  cheap  pettifoggers  who 
have  disgraced  the  Ohio  bar.  All  these  institutions  must  sooner  or 
later  find  a  home  at  Lakeview  ;  and  with  them  a  conservatory  of 
music  which,  if  not  equal  to  the  great  palace  at  Cincinnati,  shall  at 
least  be  a  worthy  expression  of  Cleveland’s  musical  culture  and  mu¬ 
sical  interest. 

Indeed  no  university  could  commence  its  work  in  a  better  place  at 
a  better  time  and  under  better  auspices  than  this.  The  university 
does  not  need  Cleveland  more  than  Cleveland  needs  it  as  the  centre 
and  crown  of  her  organic  intellectual  life ;  and  the  city  will  deal  with 
a  generous  hand.  It  has  a  board  of  able  trustees,  including  such 
men  as  John  Hay  and  President  Hayes.  Garfield  was  also  one  of 
the  trustees.  The  preparatory  schools  from  which  the  college  has 
to  draw  are  of  the  most  thorough  character.  The  preparatory  school 
at  Hudson,  which  has  long  been  connected  with  the  college,  will  be 
continued  there  and  much  improved.  The  public  school  system  of 
Cleveland,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Rickoff,  ranks  with  the 
systems  of  Boston  and  St.  Louis ;  and  among  the  private  schools  of 
the  city  is  the  well-known  Brooks  School,  founded  by  the  lamented 
Frederick  Brooks,  brother  of  Phillips  Brooks,  and  brought  to  its 
present  high  efficiency  by  Professor  White.  The  college  will  have 
the  benefit  of  the  close  proximity  of  the  Case  School  of  Science, 
which,  with  an  endowment  of  a  million  and  a  half,  constituting  it 
probably  the  richest  scientific  school  in  the  country,  and  with  an  able 
corps  of  professors,  will  soon  erect  its  buildings  on  grounds  adjoining 
those  of  the  college.  We  do  not  doubt  that  arrangements  w’ill  be 
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made  by  which  the  students  of  science  in  the  college  will  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  the  lectures  in  the  Case  School,  thus  giving  the  college 
greater  ability  to  strengthen  its  facilities  in  other  departments. 

To  the  great  work  which  is  before  it,  the  university  comes,  most 
fortunate  of  all,  unbound  by  the  fetters  of  any  sectarian  theology. 
For  no  university  has  any  longer  a  great  future  which  hedges  its 
chairs  about  by  catechisms.  Brick  and  mortar  cannot  make  a  uni¬ 
versity,  but  only  brains  ;  and  brains  in  these  days  must  have  freedom. 
It  is  being  found  out,  too,  that  freedom  is  best,  and  that  it  is  not 
well  to  train  boys  for  Waterloo  at  Kew  Gardens.  The  atmosphere 
of  Western  Reserve  University  will  be  a  religious  atmosphere,  for 
the  sons  have  not  forgotton  the  fathers,  and  know  that  religion  is 
fundamental  in  character  and  education  ;  but  the  university  knows 
that  the  college  is  not  the  theological  school,  and  it  will  not  be  by 
the  Nicene  creed  that  the  teacher  of  Greek  will  have  to  square  him¬ 
self,  but  by  Goodwin’s  Grammar.  The  theological  traditions  of  the 
college  are  Presbyterian,  but  a  sufficient  offset  to  these  will  be  the 
influence  of  the  Wade  Theological  School,  which,  also  unsectarian, 
will  inherit  Unitarian  traditions.  The  general  religious  tone  of  the 
university  will  ultimately  be  the  natural  resultant  of  the  reaction  of 
the  various  institutions  which  center  about  it. 

But  the  best  inheritance  of  the  university  is  the  memory  of  the 
men  who  have  made  the  Western  Reserve  and  given  it  so  proud  a 
place  in  the  history  of  the  country.  Surely  those  students  are  to  be 
felicitated  who  do  not  need  to  go  beyond  their  own  neighborhood  for 
the  highest  possible  inspiration  ;  who  can  hang  upon  the  walls  of 
their  dining-hall  the  portraits  of  such  generous  giv^ers  as  Stone  and 
Case  and  Wade,  and  such  truly  successful  men  as  Giddings  and  Gar¬ 
field  and  Howells,  and  know  them  all  as  brothers. 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  A  FOREIGN  EDUCATION  ON 
AMERICAN  GIRLS. 

BV  MRS.  L.  H,  STONE. 

There  was  a  clause  in  the  will  of  the  late  Gov'crnor  Bagley  of 
Michigan  which  comes  to  me  as  an  appropriate  text  for  this  article, 
and  which  I  hope  will  be  but  an  introduction  to  a  discussion  far 
more  important  than  anything  I  shall  write  concerning  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  foreign  education  on  American  girls.  In  his  last  will  Gov- 
eanor  Bagley  says :  “  I  commit  the  education  of  my  children  to  my 
beloved  wife,  in  whom  I  have  entire  confidence,  making,  however, 
this  one  requirement, — that  my  children,  one  and  all,  be  educated  in 
in  this  country,  as  it  is  my  sincere  desire  that  they  may  grow  up  to 
be  true  Americans,  and  lovers  of  their  native  land  and  her  insti¬ 
tutions.” 

When  I  read  this  clause  in  Governor  Bagley’s  will  and  recog¬ 
nized  in  it  sentiments  that  I  knew  to  be  a  part  of  the  man  himself, — 
an  expression  of  what  he  believed  and  felt,  of  what  lay  nearest  his 
heart, — I  was  deeply  touched  by  the  request.  It  was  like  a  good  word, 
a  tender  sentiment  expressed  by  the  dying  for  one  of  my  dearest 
friends;  and  though  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  trace  the  thread 
of  the  association,  I  found  myself  instantly  carried  back  to  the  first 
lesson  that,  in  my  earliest  childhood,  I  was  set  to  learn  in  the  New- 
England  Catechism.  It  is  so  long  since  I  have  seen  a  copy  of  the 
little  manual  in  its  coarse,  brown-paper  covers,  and  with  leaves  dog¬ 
eared  from  much  use,  that  I  may  find  myself  unable  to  quote  quite 
correctly  the  words  of  the  good  lesson  to  which  I  refer.  But  to  the 
question,  why  Adam  and  Eve  were  placed  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  I 
well  remember  the  short  and  easy  answer  on  which  I  felt  sure  of  my¬ 
self  for  the  Saturday  morning  school-drill,  preparatory  to  the  next 
day’s  Sunday-school  :  “  To  dress  and  to  keep  it,”  was  the  answer. 
There  was  no  allegory  or  myth  about  the  Garden  of  Eden,  in  those 
days  ;  nor  about  our  first  parents  being  put  in  charge  of  a  garden  on 
their  native  soil  ;  and  though  the  “  dressing  and  keeping  ”  was  a 
figure  of  speech  that  rather  slowly  unfolded  its  meaning  to  me,  I 
think  I  never  quite  lost  the  impression  of  that  catechism  lesson  : 
viz.,  that  there  were  some  peculiar  responsibilities  which  birth  and 
native  soil  imposed  upon  one,  and  which  it  cannot  be  quite  right  to 
throw  off,  It  was  a  lesson  that  grew  of  itself  out  of  the  seed  of  the 
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words,  but  lasting  and  as  good  as  any  I  cv'er  gathered  from  the 
pages  of  the  Catechism,  whose  words  in  their  meaning,  when  I 
learned  to  recite  them,  were  mostly  Greek  to  me. 

Scott  is  an  old-fashioned  poet  now.  He  has  been  so  long  supersed¬ 
ed, — I  cannot  say  surpasseil, — by  many  more  recent  authors  that  I  can 
hardly  expect  to  find  many  now  of  an  age  to  quite  sympathize  with  me 
in  my  old-fashioned  admiration  of  a  stanza  with  which  he  introduces 
the  “  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.”  But  these  few  lines  were  among 
the  first  pieces  of  poetry  I  ever  voluntarily  set  myself  to  commit  to 
memory.  It  was  perhajis  the  smooth  measure  of  the  iambics,  through 
which  I  caught  a  vague  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  words,  that  first 
charmed  me;  but  I  remain  so  old-fashioned  that  even  now  the 
sound  and  sense  of  those  words  are  as  beautiful  to  me  as  when  I 
recollect  repeating  them,  sitting  on  the  door-step  and  gazing  in  won¬ 
der  at  the  sky  bounded  l)y  a  horizon  that  bounded  the  world  to  me, 
beyond  which  I  dreamed  of  nothing  farther  : 

“  Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said. 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land 

Whose  heart  hath  ne’er  within  him  burned  ; 

As  home  he  hath  his  footsteps  turned 
From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand  U 

I  have  often  met  Americans  abroad  who  were  proud  to  have  out¬ 
grown  the  narrow  patriotism  expressed  in  such  verse,  the  sentiment 
and  sound  of  what  they  called  “  school-boy  declamation  poetry.” 
They  had,  by  varied  travel  and  long  residence  in  foreign  lands,  by 
association  with  different  peoples  and  races,  quite  lost  the  feeling  of 
home,  they  said,  as  associated  with  one  country  more  than  another  ; 
they  read  with  no  more  eagerness  a  New  York  than  a  London  paper; 
the  reports  of  our  Congress  had  no  more  interest  to  them  than  those 
of  the  I'higlish,  Italian,  or  any  other  European  parliament.  They 
had  attained  to  a  cosmopolitan  culture  that  regarded  as  puerile  senti¬ 
mentality  any  special  attachment  to  the  land  where  one  chanced  to 
have  been  born.  Such  sentiment  I  have  not  unfrequently  heard  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Americans  abroad.  In  truth,  they  had  lost  their  own 
country  without  finding  another.  But  I  have  never  attained  to  such 
culture.  My  heart  never  responded  to  such  language ;  I  am  an 
American  wherever  I  am.  Her  soil  is  mine  to  dress  with  my  quota 
of  labor,  and  keep  with  my  mite  of  influence,  as  truly  as  was  Eden,  in 
the  Catechism,  the  charge  of  Adam  and  Eve. 

I  hav'e  often  seen  a  smile  of  derision  kindled  on  the  face  of  an 
American  cosmopolitan  abroad,  when  some  other  simple  American, 
who  had  not  learned  that  it  was  not  cultured  to  love  his  country,  by 
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chance  expressed  in  the  unmistakable  dialect  of  that  country  a  love 
for  and  a  faith  in  her  institutions.  But  my  tears  arc  sometimes  un¬ 
sealed,  and  my  heart  leaps  forth  in  tender  response,  as  an  untrained 
school-boy  even  intones  our  beloved  poet’s  rapturous  song : 

“  Thou  too  sail  on,  O  Ship  of  State, 

Sail  on,  O  Union,  strong  and  great  1 
Humanity,  with  all  its  fears. 

With  all  its  hopes  of  future  years. 

Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate  ; 

Sail  on,  nor  fear  to  breast  the  sea! 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes  are  all  with  thee ; 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears. 

Our  faith  triumphant  o’er  our  fears. 

Arc  all  with  thee,  are  all  with  thee.” 

As  I  read  the  history  of  the  times  and  discern  the  progress  of  ideas, 
the  hopes  of  humanity  are  enwrapped  in  the  institutions  of  cir  coun¬ 
try  more  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Therefore  we  need 
to  give  our  thoughts  more  to  the  development  of  our  own  institutions, 
and  the  adaptation  of  education  to  them,  rather  than  to  copying  or 
adopting  other  systems.  All  education,  national  as  well  as  personal, 
must  be  an  evolution,  not  an  accretion. 

I  have  often  been  questioned  as  to  my  judgment,  formed  from 
what  I  have  seen  of  European  schools  and  the  kind  of  education 
there  given  to  girls,  of  the  effects  of  the  practice  so  common  among 
us,  of  American  parents  virtually  breaking  up  the  home  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  mother  resorting  to  Europe, — for  the  father  is  seldom 
along,  e.xcept  as  a  migratory  bird  Hitting  between  the  two  hemi¬ 
spheres, — as  a  resident  during  the  period  of  their  children’s  educa¬ 
tion,  for  the  sake  of  the  superior  advantages,  as  it  is  claimed,  there 
afforded  above  the  best  schools  of  this  country.  As  to  European 
schools, — by  this  I  do  not  mean  Universities, — generally,  they  have 
not  seemed  to  me  comparable  to  ours,  nor  as  well  adapted  to  Ameri¬ 
can  girls  as  those  which  have  been  the  legitimate  outgrowth  of  our 
institutions,  and  the  customs  and  ideas  of  American  society.  Such, 
too,  has  been  the  opinion  of  the  most  thoughtful  American  women, 
the  wives  of  some  of  our  government  officials  residing  in  Europe, 
with  whom  I  have  conversed  on  the  subject ;  and  the  same  opinion 
has  been  expressed  by  several  mature  young  women  who  have  them¬ 
selves  spent  some  years  in  Europe  engaged  in  special  studies. 

Of  the  e.xcellence  of  the  German  schools,  so  much  is  said  in  all 
journals,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  point.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  teaching  is  studied  as  a  science  and  a  philosophy  more 
thoroughly  in  Germany  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  No 
teacher  can  get  a  situation  anywhere  in  the  government  or  in  the 
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private  schools  of  Germany  who  has  not  studied  pedagogy  or  the 
science  of  teaching,  as  well  as  made  a  specialty  of  the  particular 
branches  he  or  she  is  to  teach.  In  this  respect  we  have  much  to 
learn  of  the  Germans,  and  in  their  methods  of  teaching  also  ;  but  I 
should  deem  it  for  better  that  our  teachers  and  educators  themselves 
go  to  Germany  to  study  methods  there  practiced,  and  to  gather  hints 
and  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  our  schools,  than  that  our 
youth,  of  either  se.x,  be  e.xposed,  during  the  most  impressible  years 
of  their  lives,  to  all  the  influences  of  institutions  quite  foreign  to  the 
genius  of  our  own,  for  the  sake  of  greater  advantages  in  the  study  of 
a  few  branches. 

The  teaching  in  the  government  schools  of  Germany,  those  corres¬ 
ponding  most  nearly  to  our  public  schools,  has  seemed  to  me  very 
thorough,  but  its  range  is  narrow,  and  after  pupils  are  ten  or  twelve 
years  old  it  consists  almost  entirely  of  lectures,  of  which  the  pupils 
take  notes  and  on  which  they  are  e.xamined.  This  requires  much 
writing,  in  which  children  in  the  German  schools  generally  greatly  ex¬ 
cel  ours.  They  are  examined  very  strictly  as  to  penmanship,  punctua¬ 
tion,  forms  of  expression,  etc.  They  are  obliged  to  keep  their  note¬ 
books  very  neatly,  and  to  express  themselves  accurately  and  clearly. 
Geography  is  admirably  taught.  But  in  our  best  schools  we  are 
fast  adopting  German  methods  of  teaching.  In  some  of  the  Boston 
schools,  and  in  Quincy,  I  have  seen  the  same  modes  of  teaching 
geography  and  the  same  kind  of  training  in  order  to  cultivate  readi¬ 
ness,  ease,  and  accuracy  of  expression  in  writing. 

The  whole  discipline  of  German  schools  is  very  strict.  Children 
in  our  schools  would,  not  submit  to  it  nor  parents  yield  to  the  control 
of  teachers,  as  the  German  parents  do.  The  school-rooms,  for  com¬ 
fort,  neatness,  light,  and  ventilation,  do  not  compare  with  ours.  In 
schools  that  I  have  visited  in  England,  Scotland,  and  some  in  the 
Isle  of  Man,  where  it  is  claimed  that  a  system  corresponding  to  our 
public  schools  was  earlier  established  than  in  England  or  Scotland, 
the  discipline,  as  I  have  observed  it,  was  simply  brutal,  and  would 
not  be  tolerated  by  any  school-board  in  our  country. 

But  in  considering  the  influence  of  foreign  education  upon  Amer¬ 
ican  girls  it  is  not  necessary  to  notice  these  schools,  only  as  their 
character  and  discipline  is  somewhat  that  of  all  foreign  schools,  as 
these  arc  not  the  schools  patronized  by  American  parents  who  go  to 
Europe  to  educate  their  children.  Such  parents  place  their  children 
in  private  schools  or  employ  for  them  private  teachers,  for  the  various 
European  languages  which  they  are  ambitious  that  their  children 
should  speak  with  facility.  And  this  is  an  accomplishment  which,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  can  be  much  better  acquired  abroad  where 
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one  hears  constantly  spoken  the  languages  pursued,  than  at  home. 
The  only  question  is,  if  our  children  will  gain  more  in  one  sub¬ 
ject  than  they  will  lose  in  many  others.  Studies  thus  pursued  are 
subject  to  many  interruptions ;  for,  that  the  mother  and  some  friends 
who  generally  accompany  her  may  enjoy  themselves  and  get  some¬ 
thing  out  of  their  sojourn  in  ICurope,  they  flit  from  London  to  Paris, 
from  Paris  to  Geneva,  Dresden,  Florence,  Vienna,  Rome,  etc.,  availing 
themselves  of  such  advantages  for  their  children  as  offer,  or  such  as 
are  recommended  by  persons  whom  they  chance  to  meet  in  Pensions, 
which  arrangements  are  again  broken  up  in  a  few  weeks  or  months  at 
most. 

Among  the  best  German  schools  of  which  I  personally  know  any¬ 
thing  are  those  of  Weimar.  In  one  of  those,  the  Sophien  Stift,  a 
school  endorsed  by  Goethe’s  friend,  the  Grand  Duchess  Sophia,  I 
placed  a  young  friend  some  years  since.  In  answer  to  inquiries 
that  I  recently  made  of  her  in  regard  to  the  teaching  and  training  of 
pupils  in  that  school,  she  writes,  —  that  much  attention  is  paid  to 
the  study  of  the  languages,  for  which  native  teachers  are  always 
employed,  and  for  the  dead  languages  a  Stift  professor.  Otherwise 
the  studies,  she  says,  are  much  the  same  as  are  pursued  in  our 
schools.  Geography  and  history  are  taught  by  methods  superior  to 
ours.  But  the  methods,  as  I  hav’e  observed  the  teaching,  are  quite 
similar  to  those  in  the  Quincy  schools,  Massachusetts,  and  in  many 
of  the  schools  in  Boston.  The  course  in  mathematics  compared  with 
ours  is  very  limited,  and  the  instruction  in  all  the  branches  taught, 
c.xcept  the  languages  and  music,  is  more  rudimentary,  more  adapted 
to  children  or  very  young  persons  than  it  is  in  our  schools.  There, 
as  in  the  government  schools,  the  instruction  is  given  almost  entirely 
by  lectures.  Of  these  lectures  notes  are  taken  by  the  pupils.  Some¬ 
times  the  lecture  is  scarcely  more  than  a  dictation  exercise ;  some 
times  the  more  advanced  pupils  are  permitted  to  make  their  notes 
after  the  class-hour  is  over,  and  to  pursue  the  subject  farther,  by  con¬ 
sulting  books  referred  to  by  the  professor,  if  such  books  are  acces¬ 
sible  to  them,  which  is  not,  I  think,  so  frequently  the  case  as  in 
our  schools.  These  notes  must  be  most  carefully  and  neatly  made. 
They  are  first  submitted  to  the  governess,  then  to  the  professor  who 
has  given  the  lecture.  There  are,  doubtless,  advantages  in  so  much 
writing ;  and  as  the  young  lady  who  was  for  some  time  at  school  in 
Weimar  says,  German  girls  and  women  express  themselves  with 
greater  ease  and  elegance  in  common  conversation  than  do  American 
girls  and  women. 

My  young  friend  further  speaks  of  a  custom  in  the  schools  in 
Weimar  of  taking  all  the  pupils  once  a  week,  under  different  teach- 
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ers,  on  an  excursion  of  out-door  study  and  observation.  Sometimes 
they  went  to  the  manufactories,  sometimes  to  a  neighboring  town 
where  there  was  something  to  see  or  study,  manufactories  of  some 
kind,  perhaps, — something  by  which  the  pupils  study  the  thing  itself 
rather  than  study  about  it  in  books.  These  arc  advantages  over  ours 
which  r^uropcan  schools  at  present  enjoy.  Such  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  also  require  superior  knowledge  and  skill  in  illustration  in  the 
teacher.  Teachers  there  universally  draw  with  great  readiness.  But 
these  methods  of  teaching  are  being  rapidly  adopted  in  all  our  best 
schools. 

There  is  a  fine  opera  in  Weimar,  to  which  the  pupils  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  go  with  their  teachers  very  often.  Operas  being  given  in 
the  afternoon  or  early  in  the  evening,  there  is  no  dissipation  of  late 
hours ;  and  such  operas  arc  a  part  of  the  musical  education  in  the 
schools  of  Weimar,  and  designed  to  be  so.  The  opera  is  the  subject  of 
discussion  and  criticism ;  the  fine  passages  are  pointed  out,  the  story 
made  familiar  to  the  pupils,  fine  strokes  of  execution  are  commented 
upon  and  made  natural  themes  of  table  conversation  ;  so  that  music 
is  made  to  mean  more  to  German  school-girls  than  it  is  to  the  same 
class  of  music-pupils  here. 

But  in  these  schools,  excellent  as  they  are  in  many  respects,  there 
are  many  customs  not  adapted  to  American  life ;  and  the  best  use, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  that  Americans  can  make  of  them  is,  for  mature, 
thoughtful  teachers  to  study  them,  and  incorporate  such  e.xcellencies 
as  they  possess,  superior  to  ours,  with  our  system  of  teaching,  assimi¬ 
lating  rather  than  borrowing,  and  adapting  them  to  our  institutions 
and  our  uses  ;  doing,  in  short,  as  our  American  poet-artist,  W,  W. 
Story,  in  his  poem  entitled  “A  Contemporary  Criticism  on  Raffaclle,” 
represents  Raffaelle  as  doing,  and  vindicating  himself  to  his  patron, 
who  has  charged  him  with  want  of  originality,  for  so  doing.  “7'rue,” 
he  says, — 

“I  took  Lipjnnc’s  figure  for  St.  Paul, — 

What  then  ?  I  made  it,  in  the  taking,  mine. 

And  gave  it  new  life  in  a  new  design. 

I  worked  in  Pemejuino’s  style,  but  all 
My  own  my  pictures  were  in  any  line. 
l!y  sympathy  of  feeling  and  of  thought. 

Not  coldly  copying  in  his  forms  I  wrought. 

The  theme  of  the  entombment,  I  admit. 

Was  from  an  old  sarcophagus  of  stone ; 

Lut  to  another  purpose  using  it. 

Its  new  c.xpression  made  it  all  my  own. 

From  all  great  men  and  minds  I  freely  learn. 

Thank  them  for  help  and  taking  what  I  find. 

Stamp  on  their  forms  the  pressure  of  my  mind.” 
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This  is  just  what,  in  the  formative  state  of  our  educational  institu¬ 
tions,  we  need  to  do.  We  need  to  Americanize,  not  copy  servilely, 
all  the  good  we  can  get  from  European  institutions.  An  e.xperienced 
teacher,  a  student  of  the  science  of  teaching,  will  find  great  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  study  of  German  schools ;  but  for  young  American  girls 
I  would  greatly  prefer  a  course  of  study  at  home  in  our  best  schools. 
The  necessities  of  American  life  have  developed  in  American  women 
as  well  as  men  a  fertility  and  versatility  of  invention  for  whatever 
purposes  we  wish  to  accomplish,  which  may  be  called  an  American¬ 
ism.  In  this  richness  and  readiness  of  expedients,  they  seem  to  me 
superior  to  foreign  women.  We  do  not  want  to  put  our  young  girls 
into  a  mould  that  will  wari)  them  from  all  traits  developed  by  all  our 
institutions,  but  rather  to  modify,  and  train,  and  cultivate  those  traits 
to  their  highest  and  best  in  a  home  system  which  has  appropriated 
and  assimilated  what  is  best  in  foreign  systems. 

These  suggestions,  intended  to  apply  to  young  girls,  and  the  habit 
so  common  among  American  women  of  going  to  Europe  to  reside 
during  many  years  for  the  education  of  their  chiklren,  until  a  vast 
number  of  Americans  virtually  live  abroad,  and  yet  without  making 
that  country  home,  as  foreigners  who  come  to  this  country  make 
America  their  own,  —  are  not  applicable  to  all  persons  who  go  to 
Europe  to  study.  There  is  a  class  of  women  in  our  country,  stu¬ 
dents  who  resort  to  the  higher  educational  institutions  of  Europe, — 
scientific,  medical,  and  art  schools,  who  gain  for  themselves  true 
riches,  and  by  so  doing  may  bring  back  what  as  mucli  enriches  us  as 
themselves  in  their  resjiective  departments  of  study.  I  do  not  think 
our  institutions  can  at  present  give  such  students  what  they  seek 
and  find  abroad.  Our  best  schools  for  women  are,  compared  with 
helps  that  such  students  need,  only  preparatory  schools.  There  are 
women  students  that  need  what  our  best  scliolars,  scientists,  pro¬ 
fessors  in  our  collegs,  cur  artists  need.  They  should  be  allowed  to 
seek  instruction  wherever  they  can  find  it.  Sending  our  best  abroad 
for  the  higher  culture,  we  shall  find  our  loan  returned  with  a  scripture 
measure  of  interest.  We  are  finding  it  in  various  departments  of 
teaching  in  our  schools:  in  art,  which  has  recently  such  a  wonderful 
impetus  ;  in  the  profession  of  medicine,  which  many  American 
women  are  now  so  honorably  and  usefully  filling  ;  into  our  ho.->pitals, 
into  which  a  new  order  of  apostles  has  been  sent,  endowed  with  the 
gifts  of  healing,  in  which  a  new  class  of  madonnas  has  been  en¬ 
shrined, —  not  like  those  of  the  old  order,  “enthroned  in  imperial 
state,”  but  such  as  are  no  less  daily  working  miracles  by  the  new, 
and  better,  and  kindlier,  and  more  merciful  order  of  things  which 
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they  inaugurate  wherever  they  go,  God  speed  such  women  toward 
any  foreign  school  of  science  or  art,  or  any  institution  of  any  kind, 
where,  un trammeled  by  home  cares  or  duties,  they  may,  under  the 
best  teaching  that  the  world  affords,  prepare  themselv'es  for  the  high¬ 
est  places  of  responsibility  in  our  own  country.  Such  places  will 
assuredly  be  open  to  women  when  they  are  fully,  thoroughly  pre¬ 
pared  to  fill  them. 

I  have  known  the  children  of  families  who  have  spent  some  years 
in  Europe  in  this  way  ;  they  have  generally  been  able  to  speak  French 
and  German,  perhaps  Italian,  very  well,  but  in  general  intelligence, 
love  of  reading,  they  seemed  to  me  less  advanced  than  children  of 
their  age  at  home,  and  in  some  instances  they  soon  forgot  the  lan¬ 
guages  they  had  learned  abroad.  They  had  not  adv’anced  so  far  as  to 
have  acquired  a  taste  for  the  literature  of  the  language  thus  studied, 
and  having  so  seldom  an  occasion,  when  they  come  home,  to  speak 
the  foreign  languages,  their  acquisitions  in  them  proved  but  epheme¬ 
ral  accomplishments.  This  need  not  have  been  so.  If  their  mothers 
had  improved  the  opportunities  available  to  them  also,  while  their 
children  were  studying,  they  would  have  become  so  interested  in  the 
literature  opened  to  them  that,  after  coming  home,  they  might  have 
led  their  daughters  on,  and,  at  home,  have  reaped  the  true  harvest  of 
their  rudimentary  studies.  But  the  mothers  were  absorbed  in  pleas¬ 
ure  mostly,  or  they  had  yielded  to  a  most  besetting  temptation  to 
let  time  .slip,  let  the  days  pass  on  without  accomplishing  anything. 
This  is  a  peculiarly  dangerous  temptation  to  persons  who  have  a  long 
stay  in  Europe  before  them.  Nice,  Baden,  and  other  similar  resorts 
have  been  to  me  the  saddest  of  places ;  for  it  is  very  sad  to  one  who 
feels  that  “life  is  real,  life  is  earnest,”  to  see  the  responsibilities  of 
duty  and  all  the  serious  pursuits  of  life  thrown  aside  for  mere  pleas¬ 
ure.  It  is  true  one  sometimes  meets  people  whom  it  is  delightful 
and  profitable  to  know ;  but  to  say  the  best  we  can  of  American  life 
in  Europe,  much  dissipation,  and  something  little  better  than  gossip, 
pertains  to  that  which  thousands  of  Americans  lead  there.  There 
are  noble  e.xceptions  to  this.  I  have  known  mothers  who  had  studied 
the  matter  of  the  education  of  their  children  most  seriously,  and  who 
had  high  aims  for  usefulness  for  them,  as  well  as  true  culture.  They 
wanted  to  utilize  the  years  between  seven  and  fourteen,  perhaps,  in 
the  study  of  the  languages  where  their  children  would  acquire  them 
by  the  natural  method,  learning  them  as  they  had  learned  their  own, 
by  speaking  and  hearing  them  spoken.  They  thought  children  in 
our  schools  were,  during  these  years,  set  to  study  branches  beyond 
their  capacities, — which  is  too  much  the  case, — and,  to  carry  out  their 
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own  plans,  they  must  educate  them  at  home  under  private  teachers 
or  go  abroad.  They  chose  the  latter  course,  and  I  have  known  such 
mothers  who  devoted  themselves  as  carefully  to  the  education  of  their 
children  abroad  as  do  good  mothers  at  home. 

The  great  danger  in  this  is,  lest  children  in  the  future  associate 
ideas,  customs,  modes  of  living  foreign  to  those  of  the  land  in  which 
they  are  probably  to  live,  with  the  happiest  years  of  their  lives.  The 
childhood's  home,  that  ought  to  be  a  kind  of  Eden  in  the  background 
of  every  life,  will  be  wanting  in  the  lives  of  children  who  have  passed 
their  childhood  in  a  foreign  land.  Mrs.  Marsh,  the  wife  of  our  Min¬ 
ister  to  Italy,  spoke  of  it  as  an  immense  loss  in  the  lives  of  people 
destined  to  live  in  America,  not  to  be  able  to  associate  remembrances 
of  the  happy  home  of  childhood  with  llieir  own  country  and  all  its 
interests.  Conversing  with  her  once  upon  the  subject,  she  spoke  with 
deep  regret  of  the  growing  tendency  of  American  mothers  to  break 
up  their  family  home  in  America  and  come  abroad  for  several  vears, 
for  the  purpose,  as  they  claimed,  of  educating  their  children  in  hiuro- 
pean  schools  or  under  European  teachers.  She  said  she  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  there  were  no  schools  in  the  world  so  good  as  American 
schools.  To  be  sure  there  were  superior  advantages  for  the  study  of 
art  and  the  languages,  but  none  that  would,  in  her  opinion,  compen¬ 
sate  for  the  false  notions  she  had  been  most  deeply  pained  to  see 
young  American  girls  acquire  by  a  residence  of  a  few  years  abroad. 
She  had  heard  foolish  young  girls  lament  that  we  could  not  have  a 
court  and  the  splendid  ceremonies  attending  it  in  vXmerica.  Indeed, 
there  was  nothing  grand,  as  they  esteemed  it,  in  America.  There 
were  multitudes  who  came  to  Europe  with  their  parents,  who  fritted 
away  years  without  making  any  serious  gains  in  education.  I  spoke 
of  the  greater  advantages  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  modern 
languages.  They  were  superior,  she  said  she  would  allow,  but  the 
greatest  advantage  of  our  acquaintance  with  the  I'rench,  German, 
and  Italian  languages  was,  that  it  oirencd  the  literature  of  those  lan¬ 
guages  to  the  student,  and  so  e.xcellent  were  the  facilities  now  for 
the  acquirement  of  a  knowlegc,  certainly  of  French  and  German,  in 
our  own  best  schools,  even  in  our  free  liigh  schools,  that  one  did  not 
need  to  come  abroad  for  the  study  of  the  languages  even.  But  I  still 
argued  that  it  seemed  to  me  impossible  to  get  the  true  culture  of  an 
acquaintance  with  a  language  without  hearing  it  spoken.  She  would 
allow  this  ;  still,  she  said,  had  people  seen  the  loss  frequently  sus¬ 
tained  for  sucii  gain,  as  she  had  seen  it,  they  would  think  with  her 
that  the  compeu-sation  would  but  miserably  compare  with  the  sacrifice 
they  had  made  for  the  gain.  She  wanted  Americans  to  feel  what 
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were  the  inestimable  possibilities  of  their  country,  and  the  obligation 
every  American,  man  or  woman,  was  under  to  their  own  land.  To 
be  sure  many  things  were  in  a  crude  state  in  America ;  the  art  of 
Europe  was  most  enjoyable,  the  sunny  climate  of  Italy  and  other 
parts  of  the  south  of  Europe,  the  freedom  from  the  claims  of  society, 
release  from  obligations  to  institutions  of  charity,  etc. ;  in  short,  the 
life  of  case  and  pleasure,  and  that  only,  which  people  residing  long 
in  Europe,  fell  into,  was  very  tempting.  But  after  all  it  was  not  the 
largest  life  to  live ;  while  many  saw  this  attractive  side  they  failed  to 
see  the  side  on  which  they  lost  immensely.  And  as  to  the  study  of 
the  languages,  she  thought  if  people  first  made  use  of  the  opportu¬ 
nities  their  own  land  afforded,  the  rest  could  be  gained  by  short 
periods  of  trav’el,  not  long  enough  to  become  forgetful  or  careless  as 
to  how  things  were  going  on  at  home,  in  the  government,  religion, 
or  general  interests,  in  any  respect,  of  their  own  country.  She  agreed 
perfectly  with  Hawthorne,  that  if  one  wanted  to  return  to  America 
with  that  interest  in  American  institutions  which  becomes  a  useful 
citizen,  one  should  not  stay  long  abroad. 

Travel  in  ICuropc  is  almost  a  necessity  to  an  intelligent  understand¬ 
ing  of  our  literature,  so  freighted  as  it  is  and  must  be  with  allusions 
to  the  cathedrals,  churches,  and  general  art,  and  all  the  old  institu¬ 
tions  of  Europe,  but  instruction  is  best  gained  by  travel  when  one 
has  a  direct  object  in  view  and  some  distinct  idea  beforehand  of  what 
one  goes  to  find. 
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UMAXCIPATION  OF  TEACHERS  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

BY  W.  N.  HAILMANN. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  Education  to  learn  of  suc¬ 
cessful  efforts  in  our  sister  republic  to  secure  teachers  that  amount  of 
self-government  which  is  due  to  so  important  a  profession,  playing 
an  essential  part  in  the  evolution  of  humanity.  The  facts  speak  for 
themselv'es,  and  need  no  comment.  They  are  gathered  from  an  in¬ 
teresting  paper  on  “  School-life  in  Switzerland,”  published  by  II.  IMorf 
in  the  Pacdagogiitm.  He  has  chosen  for  his  purpose  the  school-laws 
of  the  Canton  of  Zurich,  which  were  put  in  force  by  the  people  of  the 
canton  in  1868. 

The  Canton  of  Zurich  has  317,000  inhabitants.  The  sovereign 
power  of  the  state  rests  in  the  people,  All  citizens  arc  equal  l)efore 
the  law,  and  enjoy  equal  civil  rights.  The  people  exercise  their  sov¬ 
ereignty  directly  at  the  polls,  or  indirectly  by  the  authorities  and 
officers  elected  for  certain  purposes.  Judicial  tribunals  are  elected 
for  six  years  ;  all  other  boards  and  officers  for  three  years.  The  leg¬ 
islative  council  is  called  the  Cantonal  Connell.  It  contains  one  rep¬ 
resentative  for  every  1200  inhabitants.  It  meets  four  or  five  times  a 
year  for  periods  of  three  or  four  days,  according  to  the  necessities  of 
business.  The  highest  administrative  power  is  vested  in  the  Adminis¬ 
trative  Conncil,  consisting  of  seven  members,  elected  by  the  canton  at 
large.  The  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  arc  elected  by  the  Can¬ 
tonal  Council  ;  the  members  of  the  eleven  Circuit  Courts  are  elected 
directly  by  the  people.  The  communes  arc,  within  the  limits  of 
the  laws,  perfectly  autonomous  and  independent  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  their  affairs  and  election  of  their  local  officers.  Ail  laws  pro¬ 
posed  and  agreed  upon  by  the  Cantonal  Council  must  be  submitted 
to  the  people  for  ratification.  Every  citizen  may  initiate  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  new  law,  as  well  as  the  modification  or  repeal  of  an  old 
law,  if  he  is  supported  in  his  proposal  by  one-third  of  the  Cantonal 
Council,  or  by  five  thousand  citizens.  In  such  cases  the  proposed 
change  must  be  submitted  by  the  people. 

The  supreme  control  of  the  schools  is  vested  in  the  Administra¬ 
tive  Council.  The  member  of  this  body  to  whom  the  special  care  of 
the  department  is  delegated  is  \\\q,  Educational  Director.  lie  is  as¬ 
sisted  by  an  Educational  Council  of  six  members,  four  of  whom  are 
selected  by  the  Cantonal  Council,  and  two  by  the  teachers  of  the  canton. 
Of  these,  one  must  be  selected  from  the  teachers  of  the  higher  insti- 
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tutions  of  learning,  and  one  from  the  teachers  of  the  common  schools 
(volksschulen).  The  cantonal  school-board  exercises  supervision 
over  all  educational  institutions,  and  carries  out  all  existing  laws, 
ordinances,  and  regulations.  For  this  purpose  it  places  itself  in  the 
necessary  connection  with  the  subordinate  boards  and  officers. 

Among  these  are,  in  the  first  place,  the  circuit  school-boards,  of 
which  there  are  eleven  in  the  canton,  with  nine  to  twenty  members, 
according  to  the  number  of  schools  in  the  circuit.  Three  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  eaeh  eireuit  board  are  eleeted  by  the  teachers  of  the  circuit,  the 
remainder  by  the  v^oters  of  the  circuit.  These  exercise  supervision 
over  the  schools  of  the  circuit,  conduct  the  examinations  at  the  close 
of  the  school-year,  and  furnish  reports  of  the  schools  and  teachers  to 
the  Educational  Council,  and  to  the  communal  boards  of  education. 
Each  school-district  elects  its  own  communal  school-board ;  the  only 
limitation  in  regard  to  membership  is  that  there  must  be  at  least  five 
members.  The  teachers  take  part  in  their  deliberations,  but  have  no 
vote ;  they  may,  however,  be  elected  to  full  membership  by  the  com¬ 
mune.  If  a  district  has  a  very  great  number  of  teachers  (as,  c.  g., 
Zurich  and  Winterthur),  the  teachers  are  represented  by  delegates  in 
the  district  boards.  In  this  case  the  teachers  meet  in  convention  for 
the  discussion  of  various  questions  pertaining  to  the  schools,  and  of 
propositions  to  be  made  to  their  school-board.  They  elect  from  their 
number  a  presiding '  officer,  who  also  represents  them  in  the  board. 
All  these  teachers  have  the  same  rights,  duties,  and  salaries ;  for  his 
work  as  representative  of  the  teachers  in  the  communal  board,  the 
presiding  officer  receives  a  small  additional  compensation. 

The  communal  board  has  the  inspection  of  schools  of  the  commune, 
and  carries  out  the  regulations  of  the  school-law  and  the  ordinances 
of  the  superior  boards.  It  takes  the  necessary  introductory  steps  for 
filling  vacancies  (the  people  elect  the  teachers),  and  superintends  the 
reception,  attendance,  and  dismissals  of  pupils.  It  watches  over 
faithfulness  in  the  discharge  of  duties  on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  In 
case  of  incompetence  or  other  disability  and  of  gross  neglect  of  duty, 
it  presents  changes  or  makes  necessary  announcements  to  the  circuit 
board  for  further  disposal.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  to  assist  the 
teacher  in  all  proper  effort,  and  to  see  to  it  that  he  is  regularly  and 
fully  paid.  Its  members  visit  the  schools  of  their  commune,  in  suit¬ 
able  rotation,  in  order  to  observe  the  instruction  and  to  examine  the 
registers.  In  the  presence  of  the  pupils,  no  inspector  is  permitted  to 
reprove  the  teacher,  or  to  warn  him. 

The  communal  school-boards  furnish  annually  statistical  reports 
concerning  the  status  of  the  schools  intrusted  to  them,  contain¬ 
ing  any  recommendations  they  may  deem  proper  to  make.  Every 
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three  years  they  furnish  a  comprehensive  report  of  the  status  of  their 
schools,  apparatus,  buildings,  etc.  In  addition  to  this,  the  educa¬ 
tional  director  calls,  every  year,  delegates  of  the  eleven  district-boards 
to  a  conference  with  the  Educational  Council,  when  educational  ques¬ 
tions  of  general  interest  are  discussed ;  the  director,  or  principal  of 
the  Cantonal  Normal  School,  is  a  member  or  these  conferences. 

A  further  factor  in  the  school  organism  of  Zurich  is  \\\q.  school-synod. 
It  consists  of  all  the  teachers  of  the  canton,  from  the  meanest  village 
school-master  to  the  rector  of  the  university.  The  members  of  the 
school-boards  are  entitled  to  participate  in  the  deliberations,  but  not 
to  vote.  The  Educational  Council  is  represented  by  two  members  in 
the  synod.  It  holds  ordinarily  one  meeting  every  year  ;  but  e.\traor- 
dinary  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  Educational  Council  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  its  own  resolutions,  or  upon  the  request  of  the  teachers  of 
four  of  the  circuits.  The  synod  determines  upon  the  places  of  meet¬ 
ing.  Every  synod  is  preceded  by  a  preliminary  meeting,  consisting 
of  the  officers  of  the  synod  (elected  for  two  years),  by  one  represent¬ 
ative  from  each  of  the  eleven  circuits ;  from  the  higher  schools  of 
Zurich  and  Winterthur,  and  from  the  Cantonal  School  and  Univer¬ 
sity.  In  these  preliminary  meetings  the  delegates  of  the  Educational 
Council  participate  as  advisory,  but  not  v’oting,  members.  Its  busi¬ 
ness  is  the  arrangement  of  the  program  and  the  preparation  of  the 
circular  of  invitation.  The  synod  elects  two  members  of  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Council ;  it  receives  the  annual  report  which  the  Educational 
Council  makes  to  the  Administrative  Council  upon  the  status  of  the 
schools  of  Zurich,  and  the  general  report  upon  the  activity  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  circuit  chapters.  It  deliberates  upon  means  for  advancing 
the  schools,  formulates  wishes  and  proposals  to  be  made  known  to  su¬ 
perior  boards,  listens  to  addresses  on  professional  questions,  etc.  The 
deliberations  of  the  synod  are  public.  The  minutes  are  printed  at  the 
public  expense  for  the  members  of  the  synod  and  of  all  school-boards. 

The  teachers  of  both  se.xes  living  in  a  circuit  form  the  school  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  circuit.  Attendance  upon  this  is  obligatory.  The  chapters 
hold  sessions  four  times  a  year ;  extraordinary  meetings  may  be 
called.  They  elect  their  own  officers,  and  also  three  members  of  the 
circuit  school-board.  Again,  they  arc  expected  to  furnish  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Council  their  opinions  concerning  the  curriculum  of  the 
schools,  the  introduction  of  new  school  appliances  or  modifications  of 
those  already  in  use,  as  well  as  concerning  the  laws  and  regulations 
which  may  be  proposed.  If  this  has  been  done,  each  chapter  desig¬ 
nates  a  delegate  for  a  conference,  which  formulates  the  general  opin¬ 
ion  of  all  the  chapters.  This  conference,  too,  is  attended  by  a  dele, 
gate  of  the  Educational  Council  with  advisory  powers  but  not  entitled 
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to  a  vote.  Furthermore,  the  chapters  engage  in  discussions,  in  ex¬ 
perimental  lessons,  and  other  exercises  calculated  to  benefit  its  mem¬ 
bers.  The  officers  of  each  chapter  report  annually  to  the  Educational 
Council,  and  these  reports  are  condensed  into  a  short  general  report 
by  the  officers  of  the  school-synod  Annually,  before  the  end  of 
March,  the  president  of  the  synod  and  the  presidents  of  the  chapters 
hold  a  conference  for  the  discussion  of  school  affairs.  The  minutes 
of  these  conferences  arc  sent  to  the  Educational  Council,  which  takes 
due  notice  thereof.  Each  chapter  has  a  library,  and  receives  annu¬ 
ally  a  contribution  of  sixty  francs  from  the  state  for  its  extension. 

Concerning  the  salaries  of  teachers,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  there 
is  a  periodical  increase  for  successful  experience ;  that  in  the  same 
commune  the  salaries  are  the  same  for  all  primary  teachers  (of  the 
same  grade  of  experience)  ;  whether  they  teach  higher  or  lower  classes, 
all  enjoy  the  same  rights  and  duties,  the  same  rank  and  esteem  ;  that 
female  teachers  receive  the  same  salaries  as  male  teachers  ;  and  that 
if  a  commune  chooses  to  pay  more  than  the  minimum  salary  to  its 
teachers,  the  state  shares  the  burden  of  the  increase  without  stint. 
All  teachers  of  the  common  schools  arc  subjected  every  six  years  to 
a  reelection,  or  rather  to  a  confirmatory  election  by  the  people  of  the 
commune.  At  the  last  election,  out  of  624  teachers  only  sixteen  were 
not  reelected  by  their  communes ;  and  of  these,  three  were  reelected 
at  a  second  election.  Teachers  who  after  thirty  years  of  service  are 
incapacitated  by  old  age  or  disease,  are  pensioned  with  an  annual  in¬ 
come  of  at  least  one-half  their  last  salary  ;  but  the  Educational  Coun¬ 
cil  may  increase  this  pension  for  certain  specified  reasons.  Similarly 
the  communes  may  increase  this  sum  from  their  own  means. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  that  the  modifications  in  the  laws  from  which 
the  above  is  culled,  and  which  have  been  in  operation  for  fourteen 
years,  have  during  this  period  been  few  and  unessential,  corrob¬ 
orating  their  tendency  and  original  meaning.  The  teachers  have 
grown  in  self  respect,  and  proportionally  in  the  respect  of  the  people  ; 
and  the  latter  appreciate  more  the  great  value  of  educatian,  and  are 
therefore  always  eager  to  furnish  the  means  for  their  further  improve¬ 
ment.  In  some  communes,  indeed,  the  salaries  of  teachers  are  more 
than  double  the  minimum  required  by  the  state. 

Undoubtedly  the  details  of  the  Zurich  plan  are  not,  in  all  their  fea¬ 
tures,  practicable  in  our  communities ;  but  the  spirit  of  this  unique 
school  organization  is  something  to  be  devoutly  wished  for  and  per¬ 
sistently  workeil  for  by  far-seeing  friends  of  educational  progress. 
The  emancipation  of  teachers  from  a  state  of  absolute  and  defence¬ 
less  dependence  on  unprofessional  men  is  the  indispensable  first  step 
to  reliable,  permanent,  living  reform. 
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THE  SYSTEM  VERSUS  THE  TEACHER. 

BY  PROF.  J.  II.  IIOOSE. 

Public  functionaries  of  state,  the  pulpit,  supervising  school  officer.s, 
boards  of  education,  and  teachers  utter  in  consonance  one  chant,  — 
“  As  is  the  teacher  so  is  the  school  ”  ;  which  is  but  another  way  of 
saying  that  the  teacher  inherently  constitutes  the  school.  This  old 
sentiment  has  been  handed  down  by  tradition  from  father  to  the  son 
and  daughter  of  his  neighbor  from  those  days  whereof  the  memory  of 
man  runneth  not.  It  is  time  to  inquire  how  much  of  the  sentiment 
that  is  embodied  in  the  sentence  cited  belongs  to  the  legendary  ages, 
and  how  much  of  it  is  true  in  theory  and  practice.  Legends  are 
traditions  which  date  their  origin  from  a  society  that  was  chaotic 
in  relation  to  the  forms  of  social  procedures  ;  they  belong  to  times 
when  men  were  the  pulpit ;  when  men  were  representatives  of  theo¬ 
ries  ;  when  men  were  the  rostrum  ;  when  men  were  the  center,  life, 
and  substance  of  forms  and  principles  ;  they  belong  to  those  ages 
when  societies  were  conceivetl  as  being  constituted  of  an  aggregation 
of  people  rather  than  as  being  composed  of  organized  institutions. 
In  those  distant  days  the  man  was  the  institution  ;  he  was  the  school, 
so  far  as  the  term  school  can  be  applied  to  the  condition  of  things 
as  they  e.xisted  at  that  time ;  indeed,  nothing  was  possible  then,  e.\- 
cept  to  conceive  that  the  man  was  the  school,  for  he  constituted  in 
his  own  person  the  system  of  schools,  the  theory  of  procedure, 
the  courses  of  study,  the  authority  to  govern,  and  the  power  to  dic¬ 
tate  terms  of  admission.  When  the  master  was  absent  the  entire 
school-.system  ceased  to  exist  ;  his  breath  was  its  life;  his  departure 
was  the  annihilation  of  the  school  and  the  system  ;  when  he  reopened 
a  term,  the  system  began  dc  intci^ro.  Ancient  governments  proceeded 
on  the  theory  of  aggregation  of  massses  of  people  held  together  by 
the  power  of  one  ruler.  Roman  civilization  introduced  the  theory 
of  organization  into  governmental  affairs.  In  the  first  instance  the 
government  died  with  the  sovereign,  a  new  one  being  instituted  by 
the  ascendency  of  a  new  monarch  ;  in  the  second  instance,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  emperor  constituted  but  one  element  in  the  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  government.  The  theories  of  organization  constitute 
the  bases  of  modern  institutions.  At  the  present  time,  government 
means  a  series  of  powers  and  forces  and  a  collection  of  conventional 
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forms  of  procedure  which  are  arranged  into  order  in  such  manner 
as  to  afford  a  definite  place  for  each  member  of  the  society.  In 
other  terms,  government  means  an  organization  of  the  forces  and  Y 
forms  of  society.  A  government  so  constituted  is  a  system.  The 
system  determines  with  authority  the  status  of  its  members;  e.  g., 
that  the  colored  people  who  were  once  slaves  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Great  Britain  are  not  in  bondage  now,  is  a  fact  of  govern¬ 
ment,  Owing  to  changes  in  the  system  of  government,  the  people 
of  Japan  enjoy  greater  privileges  and  attain  a  higher  degree  of  en¬ 
lightenment  to-day  than  in  times  past ;  the  comity  of  nations  is  more 
humane  than  formerly  ;  countries  are  pillaged  less  and  the  helpless 
are  unmolested  in  modern  warfare ;  men  now^  resort  to  mob-law  less 
than  in  former  years  to  deal  out  just  punishment  to  offenders;  and 
the  freedom  of  the  press  has  been  enlarged. 

Some  systems  of  government  lodge  the  controlling  forces  with  an 
autocrat,  or  with  the  autocratic  few ;  other  systems  distribute  the 
powers  among  the  many.  Some  sytems  give  influence  and  position 
permanently  to  their  members  ;  others  permit  only  limited  periods 
of  possession  to  positions  and  powers.  If  European  courts  have 
diplomatists  who  are  better  qualified  by  learning,  accomplishments, 
and  experience  to  be  their  representatives  in  foreign  countries  than 
have  the  United  States,  it  arises  from  their  sy.stems  of  government. 
Americans  boast  of  the  institutions  of  their  native  land  ;  they  recount 
with  pride  the  progress  which  is  evident  everywhere  within  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  United  States;  they  tell  emigrants  what  liberties  of 
possessing  property,  what  civil  and  political  powers  of  citizenship, 
what  possibilities  of  promotion,  can  be  obtained  in  this  “  land  of  the 
free  and  the  home  of  the  brave.”  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
systems  of  government  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  States 
afford  all  these  privileges  and  possibilities  to  the  people.  Were  there 
no  differences  in  systems  of  government,  the  United  States  would 
be  no  more  desirable  as  a  country  for  emigrants  that  China  or  Cey¬ 
lon  ;  one  country  would  be  as  good  as  another  to  live  in,  except  in 
the  matter  of  geographical  situation. 

The  status  of  a  profession  in  any  country  is  determined  by  the 
system  of  government ;  the  status  of  an  individual  of  the  profession 
is  fixed  by  the  system  into  which  the  profession  is  formed  under  the 
government/  Even  if  it  is  true  that  individuals  have  arisen  who 
were  stronger  than  systems  and  have  overthrown  them,  other  systems 
have  been  established  in  their  stead  ;  and  it  is  still  true  generally 
that  system  molds  the  man,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  express  or  implied  f 
definition  to  his  status  therein. 
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In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  examinations,  consider  the  status  of 
the  profession  of  teaching  in  the  United  States.  The  generic  idea  in 
the  system  of  schools  is  the  Board  of  Management.  State  Boards  are 
appointed  by  direct  executive  power,  or  are  elected  by  the  Legislature, 
or  are  designated  by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
When  a  chief  executive  of  a  school-system  consists  of  a  single  indi¬ 
vidual.  he  is  appointed  by  a  State  Board,  or  is  elected  by  the  jieople 
or  the  Legislature,  or  by  the  combined  action  of  the  Legislature  and 
the  Governor.  Local  Boards  of  Management  are  quite  generally 
.elected  by  the  people.  State  laws  prescribe  the  status  of  the  officers 
to  whom  are  intrusted  the  administration  of  educational  affairs.  The 
local  Board  employs  a  teacher  to  enter  a  school  for  a  year,  for  a 
term,  or  a  week,  or  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Board.  The  teacher 
begins  duty  already  half  dismissed, t^for  he  who  has  no  tenure  in  his 
position  is  an  alien  in  his  school  and  the  community.  )  I'he  Board  is 
actuated  naturally  by  any  sentiment  which  is  strong  or  uppermost 
in  the  community,  whether  it  be  the  idea  of  educational  abilities,  or 
that  of  expense,  or  that  of  sectarian  bigotry,  or  that  of  power  and 
emoluments  which  belong  to  the  system  of  favoritism.  All  these 
possibilities  inhere  in  the  system  of  schools  and  are  the  forms  author¬ 
ized  by  the  government.  The  Board  is  composed  of  a  number  of 
persons,  and  a  majority  give  it  an  authoritative  voice.  Hence  the 
system  provides  protection  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  a  teacher 
against  a  factious  minority  of  a  Board.  But  suppose  that  the  Board 
does  injustice  to  a  teacher, — what  means  of  appeal  and  fair  i^rotcction 
does  the  system  provide  ?  Let  those  answer  who  investigate  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  schools  in  the  several  States.  What  is  the  status  of  the 
teacher  under  the  system  ?  The  theory  of  /oco  parentis  places  him 
under  amenability  to  the  public ;  although  he  is  hired  by  a  Board, 
yet  he  is  not  its  agent  solely  ;  he  is  much  worse  off  than  a  com¬ 
mercial  agent  who  is  responsible  only  to  his  principals ;  or  than  a 
lawyer  who  is  accountable  only  to  his  client ;  or  than  a  physician 
who  is  employed  by  a  family.  The  system  provides  no  professional 
life  and  surroundings  for  a  teacher ;  his  qualifications  may  be  passed 
upon  by  persons  who  have  but  slight,  if  any,  acquaintance  with  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  teaching.  Law  makers  and  supervising  officers  are  indus- 
triou.sly  restricting  the  conditions  of  a  certificate  of  qualifications  ;  a 
certificate  may  be  annulled  often  by  authorities  acting  upon  mere 
nominal  cause  under  the  inspiration  of  whim,  or  favoritism,  or  parti¬ 
sanship.  [These  circumstances  curtail  the  liberties  and  privileges  of 
a  teacher  and  thwart  his  ambitions  and  purposes.  Turn  now  to  the 
teacher  at  work  under  a  local  system  of  schools,  as  in  a  city.  He 
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must  do  this  and  refrain  from  doing  that,  because  such  are  the  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  Board  of  Management ;  he  must  keep  these  records  and 
make  those  reports,  because  they  are  demanded  by  the  regulations 
of  the  Superintendent ;  he  would  like  to  introduce  changes  in  his 
school  but  cannot  because  the  system  will  not  allow  them.^ 

Summing  up  the  foregoing,  what  are  the  limits  within  which  a 
teacher  must  perform  his  round  of  duties?  He  is  limited  by  the 
laws  and  customs  which  constitute  the  general  school-system  of  the 
State ;  under  this  system  he  is  subject  to  the  caprice  of  partisan 
politics,  of  prejudiced  bigotry,  of  undying  selfishness,  and  of  the  rule 
of  demagogues ;  he  is  amenable  to  parents  and  Boards  of  Manage¬ 
ment.  In  addition,  he  must  be  gentle  and  offend  none  ;  he  must  be 
an  cnsample  to  be  read  of  all  men. 

I  low  can  these  evils  which  surround  the  teacher  be  removed? 
It  is  idle  to  arraign  the  trustees  in  educational  meetings  where  they 
are  not  present ;  educational  journals  do  not  reach  the  mass  of  homes. 
Teachers  are  impressed  that  they  must  teach  patriotism,  and  they 
refrain  from  investigating  publicly  the  chief  cause  of  all  the  evil 
effects  above-mentioned.  Why  do  not  teachers  have  the  courage 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  press  of  the  country  to  lay  bare  the 
defects  of  the  system  of  schools,  as  do  the  other  professions  the  faults 
of  their  own  systems?  Why  do  they  not  dare  to  discuss  publicly 
the  matters  which  lie  in  the  hands  of  those  who  make  the  laws? 
Are  not  teachers  made  servile  by  the  very  systems  in  which  ^ 
they  labor?  As  the  waters  run  to  the  Atlantic  because  they  fall 
from  the  clouds  upon  the  eastern  slope  of  the  continent,  so  do  parti¬ 
san  considerations  in  supervising  authorities,  servile  teachers,  poor 
teachers,  and  poor  schools  e.xist  because  they  come  into  being  in 
the  currents  whose  sources  inhere  in  the  system.  Read  many  of  the 
educational  journals  published  in  the  States  where  the  possibility  of 
favoritism  is  centered  in  an  authority  from  whose  will  the  system  of 
schools  affords  no  appeal,  and  what  is  found  ?  The  pages  too  often 
contain  animadversion  upon  trustee  and  teacher,  and  flattery  for  the 
supreme  authority.  A  review  of^  legislation  and  practice  in  regard  to 
teachers  will  show  that  twp  ideas'  have  pushed  to  the  front  with  more 
and  more  prominence :  ' (i )  the  idea  of  securing  a  ma.ximum  of 
qualifications  for  a  minimum  of  salary  ;  and  (2)  provisions  of  law  by 
which  teachers  can  be  driven  from  their  posts  at  any  moment,  with 
no  safeguards  in  law  to  protect  their  tenure  of  office.  The  extraordi¬ 
nary  measures  which  are  taken  by  law-makers  and  supervising  au¬ 
thorities  to  abridge  the  rights  of  teachers  would  seem  to  indicate  a 
fear  lest  teachers  should  enjoy  the  full  measure  of  privileges  which 
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areallqtted  to  the  other  professions.  The  question  of  how  to  remove 
the  evils  will  be  answered  by  citing  what  is  done  in  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  government  when  greater  efficiency  is  to  be  secured  or 
wrongs  are  to  be  righted.  Those  who  arc  interested  set  to  work  to 
modify  the  systems  by  applying  to  law-makers.  For  instance  ;  when 
the  courts  are  to  be  improved,  the  systems  of  appointment  and  of 
tenure  of  office  of  the  judges  are  modified  ;  when  the  codes  of  law 
become  cumbersome  and  inefficient,  new  codes  take  the  place  of  the 
old  ones.  The  following,  taken  from  a  recent  daily,  is  pertinent  at 
this  point,  because  it  shows  the  possible  power  of  system  over  courts 
of  justice,  although  in  this  instance  the  action  was  accidental : 

“  Pennsylvania  is  setting  an  excellent  example  to  the  whole  country  this  year,  in  ignor¬ 
ing  in  many  places  party  claims  in  the  selection  of  candidates  for  high  offices  which  are  to 
be  filled  in  the  ranks  of  her  judiciary.  In  Pliiladelphia,  for  instance,  Judge  Ludlow,  who 
is  a  Democrat,  has  received  the  support  of  the  Republicans,  while  Judge  Mitchell,  who 
is  a  Republican,  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Democracy.  Similar  political  phenomena  are 
occurring  all  over  the  same  State.  Partisanship  should  have  no  place  on  the  Pench,  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  court  in  the  land.  Justice  should  not  be  weighed  out  on  the 
scales  of  party.  The  contrary  theory,  even  in  the  federal  courts,  has  unfortunately  pre¬ 
vailed  almost  from  the  foundation  of  the  Government.  Even  Mr.  Jefferson  complained 
that  the  United  States  courts  in  his  day  were  packed  not  only  with  federal  officials,  biit 
with  federal  judges,  so  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  obtain  justice  for  the  Republicans 
of  that  day.  Mr.  Jefferson,  however,  bettered  the  example  that  had  been  set  him,  and  our 
later  Presidents  have  not  failed  to  follow  the  precedents  of  the  founder  of  Democracy. 
Almost  the  only  efforts  to  free  the  Bench  from  partisanship  have  been  made  by  the  people, 
not  the  executives.  State  or  federal.  The  c.xamplc  of  Pennsylvania  is  one  that  should  be 
generally  followed.” 

It  is  the  system  of  schools  which  gives  possibilities  of  good  and 
evil  in  educational  affairs.  The  school  is  no  more  as  is  the  teacher, 
than  is  the  government  in  China  as  the  individual  citizen  ;  the  citi¬ 
zen  is  what  he  is  because  of  the  system  of  government.  The  chant 
which  introduces  this  article:should  read  thus  :  As  is  the  school-system 
so  is  the  school  and  the  teacher. 
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IS  THE  PRIZE-SYSTEM,  ON  THE  WHOLE,  THE  BEST 
FOR  COLLEGES? 

BY  J.  H.  CARLISLE,  LL.D. 

In  this  question  prizes  are  considered  as  distinguished  from  rewards. 
All  the  degrees  given  by  colleges,  for  example,  are  rewards.  They 
may  be  given,  in  many  cases,  too  easily,  but  no  one  has  proposed  as 
a  remedy  for  this,  that  they  be  given  as  prizes  to  the  few  who  stand 
the  best  examination.  It  is  one  thing  to  reward  all  who  do  well.  It 
is  quite  another  thing  to  give  prizes  to  the  few  who  are  pronounced 
the  best.  You  may  offer  a  reward  to  all  who  are  punctual,  but  do 
not  offer  a  prize  to  the  one  who  reaches  the  chapel  first  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Give  a  reward,  if  you  will,  to  every  engineer  who  uniformly 
makes  good  time,  but  do  not  offer  a  prize  to  the  fastest  runner  on 
the  road. 

Before  taking  up  directly  the  question  before  us,  something  may 
be  said  about  the  numerical  method  of  estimating  recitations,  as  it  is 
so  closely  connected  with  the  prize-system.  It  was  once  supposed 
that,  if  we  carried  mathematical  phrases  and  symbols  into  moral 
questions,  absolute  certainty  could  be  had  in  all  our  reasoning.  That 
was  soon  found  to  be  a  mistake.  It  seems  strange,  however,  that  we 
have  carried  mathematical  numbers  into  our  methods  of  estimating 
intellectual  work,  as  the  e.\act  proof  of  intellectual  effort.  Cases  have 
occurred  in  which  the  possession  of  an  honor  turned  on  the  third 
decimal  figure,  in  the  summing  up  of  hundreds  of  numerical  estimates. 
At  a  late  commencement  it  was  stated,  in  a  published  notice,  that 
after  a  close  examination  it  was  impossible  to  decide  between  two 
competitors,  but  after  a  second  examination,  A.  B.  “won  by  a  hair’s- 
breaoth.”  What  is  this  that  you  are  measuring  so  minutely.^  Is  it 
the  length  of  a  man,  which  you  can  measure  with  close  approximation 
to  the  fraction  of  an  inch  Or  is  it  the  weight  of  a  man,  which,  with 
the  help  of  Fairbanks’s  splendid  scale,  you  can  tell  to  the  fraction  of 
an  ounce,  or  ev'cn  of  a  pennyweight }  No ;  it  is  intellect.  It  is 
scholarship.  It  is  merit.  Is  this  comedy  or  tragedy  ?  It  is  not  given 
to  any  finite  mind  to  measure  men  thus.  There  is  an  appearance,  an 
affectation,  let  us  say  without  offence,  of  accuracy  here  that  may  be 
deceptive.  The  word  examination  literally  means  to  try  with  scales, 
or  a  balance.  You  have  seen  printed  conspicuously  on ‘the  scales  in 
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a  drug-store  the  caution,  “  Do  not  speak  to  the  druggist  when  weigh¬ 
ing,”  He  has  then  a  work  on  hand  which,  with  the  best  instrumental 
helps,  taxes  all  his  powers.  The  teacher,  in  his  chair,  while  the  pupil 
is  taking  his  seat,  weighs  his  work  as  in  a  balance  and  writes  down  the 
result  in  an  accurate  form.  Surely  this  is  a  delicate  work,  even 
though  it  be  often  roughly  done.  There  are  as  many  ways  of  hear¬ 
ing  lessons  as  of  saying  them.  Let  us  suppose  a  trustee,  or  overseer, 
to  be  in  the  room,  whose  duty  is  to  weigh  the  teacher’s  intellect  and 
skill  during  the  hour.  Let  this  be  done  regularly.  Let  the  gross 
result  be  entered  on  the  trustees’  books.  Let  it,  in  numerical  com¬ 
parison  with  similar  records  of  the  worth  of  his  colleagues,  be  exposed 
to  their  view  and  the  view  of  their  friends.  Would  that  probably 
work  well }  Again,  let  a  dozen  teachers  who  daily  practice  this 
method  be  called  on  here,  for  example,  to  grade  numerically  the  next 
sermon  or  speech  they  may  hear.  Let  each  give  his  estimate,  and 
then  let  all  these  estimates  be  compared.  It  may  be  that  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  figures  given,  some  might  see  reason  to  suspect  that  numbers 
can  be  used  for  such  purposes  only  by  a  coarse  and  rough  accommo¬ 
dation.  Seven  dollars,  seven  feet,  seven  inches, — each  of  these 
phrases  has  a  distinct,  recognized  meaning.  But  lo  being  a  perfect 
lesson,  a  particular  lesson  is  marked  7.  Now  this  is  necessarily  a 
movable,  variable,  unknown  quantity,  largely  influenced  by  the  “  per¬ 
sonal  equation  ”  of  the  estimater.  Figures  give  us  back,  faithfully, 
accurate  results  only  when  we  put  accurate  meaning  into  them  at 
first.  You  do  not  secure  mathematical  accuracy  by  dealing  with 
mathematical  symbols.  There  is  some  danger,  too,  let  it  be  said  in 
passing,  that  this  feature  may  be  carried  so  far  as  to  sink  the  teacher 
in  the  e.xaminer.  The  teacher  is  above  the  examiner.  The  helper, 
the  friend,  the  inspirer  is  above  the  weigher,  the  marker,  the  rewarder, 
the  disappointer.  Some  estimate,  of  course,  may  be  made  and  kept. 
But  let  it  not  suggest,  in  form,  an  accuracy  and  precision  which  is 
simply  impossible  in  substance. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  society  is  constructed  on  the  plan  of 
prize-giving,  and  we  do  well  to  train  our  pupils  in  it.  If  it  be  true 
that  the  prizes  that  life  offers  to  the  generous  and  the  aspiring  are 
assigned  in  the  same  way  with  college  awards,  the  question  may  still 
be  asked,  whether  it  is  best  to  practice  this  in  early  life.  It  is  a  very 
difficult  point  with  parents  and  teachers  to  determine  at  what  time, 
and  in  what  manner,  the  young  may  most  safely  make  the  needful 
transition  from  “negative  innocence  to  tried  virtue.”  It  does  not 
follow  that  we  should  put  into  our  educational  scheme  ev^ery  hard 
feature  of  life.  We  need  not  attempt  to  produce,  by  way  of  anticipa- 
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tion,  in  the  sheltered  harbor  of  a  college  campus,  the  storms  that  vex 
the  open  sea  of  life.  These  will  come  soon  enough.  There  is  a 
golden  mean, — and  like  other  golden  means  it  is  not  easy  to  find, — 
between  ignoring  actual  life  and  prematurely  thrusting  the  young 
into  it.  We  need  not  send  boys  to  the  demons,  who  infest  the  walks 
of  men,  to  be  tormented  before  the  time.  Let  us  by  all  means  pre¬ 
pare  the  young  for  real  life,  and  not  for  Utopia.  Yet,  let  us  not  push 
them  into  life  while  preparing  them  for  it. 

Is  society,  however,  constructed  on  the  prize  plan,  as  our  college 
usages  embody  it  ?  In  every  country  there  are  fewer  good  places 
and  appointments  than  there  are  inhabitants.  Of  necessity  some, 
many  even,  must  do  without  them.  The  family  circle,  the  school¬ 
room,  and  the  college  community  all  abound  with  excellent  prepara¬ 
tion  for  these  disappointments.  In  the  roughest  country  school- 
house  there  are  warm  seats  in  winter,  and  cool  seats  in  summer, 
which  only  a  few  can  secure.  All  others  must  be  contented  without 
them.  The  plays,  associations,  and  societies  of  boys  and  young  men 
have  many  assignments  and  elections  which  leave  some  in  disappoint¬ 
ment.  All  these  give  a  fine  training  for  the  prizes  of  after-life.  But 
do  we  often  find  in  mature  life  prizes  and  choice  positions  that  are 
decided  by  close  examinations  ?  For  instance,  quite  recently  there 
was  a  vacancy  in  the  faculty  of  one  of  our  historic  universities. 
Rumor  says  there  were  not  less  than  twenty  applicants.  Of  neces¬ 
sity  there  were  nineteen  men  more  or  less  seriously  disappointed. 
If  these  twenty  applicants  had  been  subjected  to  a  prolonged  exami 
nation  which  was  numerically  estimated ;  if  the  result  had  been 
announced  in  the  form  of  a  list  of  names,  the  successful  name  coming 
first  with  its  arithmetical  value  opposite,  followed  by  the  others  at 
irregular  intervals  of  units  and  fractions,  there  would  probably  have 
been  not  only  nineteen  disappointed  men,  but  perhaps  as  many 
mortified  men,  and  almost  as  many  indignant  men.  The  trustees 
who  filled  that  vacancy  will  not  declare  that  the  man  of  their  choice 
is  demonstrably  the  best  Greek  scholar  in  the  list.  There  are  two 
material  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  an  assertion,  i.  The  trustees 
have  never  had  the'  privilege  of  comparing  him  with  each  of  the 
others.  2.  If  this  opportunity  had  been  offered,  many  of  those 
trustees  would  have  the  truthfulness  and  courage  to  confess  that,  in 
the  matter  of  measuring  higher  Greek  scholarship  by  fractions  and 
hair-breadths,  they  were  not  expert. 

These  valuable  places  in  life  usually  depend  on  reputation,  on  a 
generous  exaggeration  of  a  man’s  worth,  by  his  friends,  to  be  gener¬ 
ously  discounted  by  opposing  opinions  and  preferences  on  the  part  of 
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the  friends  of  other  men,  and  on  other  influences  and  elements. 
College  life  will  afford  ample  room  and  time  for  the  frequent  re¬ 
hearsal  and  practice  of  these  lessons.  We  need  not  gratuitously 
furnish  our  students  with  tests  and  prizes,  successes  and  failures, 
mortifications  and  triumphs,  involving  a  sharpness  and  insidiousness 
not  often  found  in  the  competitions  of  real  life.  It  may  not  be  best 
to  subject  our  children  to  tests,  under  which  the  patience,  temper, 
and  genial  tone  of  their  fathers  might  give  way.  The  least  objection¬ 
able  prizes  are,  perhaps,  those  awarded  by  a  committee  of  strangers 
for  a  single  specimen  of  oratory,  for  instance.  It  has  been  wisely 
suggested  that  it  might  be  best  to  give  to  the  body  of  students  some 
voice  in  the  assignment  of  prizes  for  scholarship..  A  special  reason 
for  this  is,  that  students  know,  as  the  faculty  can  never  know,  the 
habits  of  study  of  their  associates.  They  might  sometimes  be  able 
to  throw  light  on  the  secret  genesis  of  an  imposing  examination- 
paper.  A  general  reason  is,  that  this  will  be  one  step  toward  making 
the  whole  procedure  more  like  real  life.  It  would  become  more  im¬ 
personal  by  the  number  of  the  judges.  It  would  approach  more 
closely  to  the  free  criticisms,  the  compensations,  the  checks  of  a 
popular  election.  Arthur  Helps  truly  says,  “  If  honors  were  supposed 
to  be  given  strictly  according  to  merit,  that  would  aggrav’ate  the  dis¬ 
comfort  of  the  unsuccessful,  that  is  of  the  great  majority  of  us  in  the 
world.  At  present  men  find  ready  consolation  in  the  thought,  which 
is  a  just  one,  that  not  only  is  merit  frequently  left  unrewarded,  but 
that  oftentimes  it  stands  fatally  in  the  way  of  worldly  success.” 

Wliere  is  the  office,  in  Church  or  State,  that  we  can  confidently 
promise  to  our  pupils  on  the  condition  that  they  can  safely  pass  a 
close  examination  on  any  branch  of  learning,  or  in  any  test  of  char¬ 
acter  }  We  can  only  tell  them  that,  in  proportion  as  they  are  faithful 
to  their  individual  endowments,  the  probabilities  increase  that  they 
will  stand  among  those  from  whom  society  often  calls  men  to  places 
of  profit  and  honor.  Let  us  come  more  immediately  to  the  question 
by  speaking  of  some  features  in  the  prize-system  : 

I.  I  \'ty  fexv  arc  affected  by  it,  in  any  ivay.  Not  one  student  in  ten  aims 
at  a  medal  or  an  honor.  The  great  majority  of  students  steadily  refuse 
to  respond  to  any  such  appeals.  The  great  body  of  college-work  is 
done  without  any  help  from  prizes.  If  so  homely  an  expression  may 
be  used,  the  prize-system,  if  intended  to  prize  up  the  average  mass  of 
students,  is  a  conspicuous  failure.  And  it  is  only  in  a  narrow  range 
of  effort  that  these  inducements  can  be  offered  with  any  propriety. 
You  cannot  offer  a  prize  to  the  most  generous,  the  most  truthful,  the 
most  unselfish,  or  the  most  humble.  You  offer  them  only  for  accom- 
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plishments  and  achievements,  which,  while  they  rank  deser\"edly  high 
in  the  technical  estimate  of  school-life,  sink  to  a  subordinate  rank 
when  we  take  a  wide  and  generous  view 'of  life  in  all  its  manifold 
relations. 

2.  Let  us  notice  this  system,  as  it  affects  the  successful  students. 
These  are,  of  necessity,  a  small  part  of  the  few  who  try  to  gain  prizes. 
Only  the  smallest  part  of  the  small  fraction  can  succeed.  These 
must  run  the  gauntlet  of  dangers  in  failure  or  success,  such  as  the 
danger  of  over-exertion  with  its  remorseless  penalty  on  body,  mind, 
and  morals ;  as  also  the  danger  of  neglecting  other  duties  just  as  im¬ 
portant  as  the  one  marked  with  the  golden  label.  We  suppose  the 
student  to  safely  avoid  all  these  risks,  and  to  succeed.  It  must  now 
be  said  that  he  has  been  urged  by  motives  not  the  highest.  Gener¬ 
ous  natures  may  respond  to  such  appeals,  but  they  are  generous  in 
spite  of  this  disposition,  not  by  reason  of  it.  This  successful  man 
has  studied  chiefly  to  outstrip  his  fellows.  Cases  are  almost  unknown 
where  a  student  has  declined  a  prize,  saying,  “  I  have  not  studied  for 
this.  If  you  pronounce  me  first  in  the  group  where  I  stand,  that  is 
an  incident  or  accident  that  did  not  enter  into  my  calculation,  and 
which  I  do  not  value.  Let  thy  reward  be  to  another.”  The  student 
in  such  cases  is  moved  mainly  by  the  resolution,  “  I  will  be  first.” 
And  this  is  very  near  to  another,  “I  will  not  be  second.”  He  who 
begins  life  with  these  selfish  maxims,  prepares  the  way  for  chronic 
restlessness  and  for  final  defeat.  It  cannot  be  the  will  of  our  Creator 
that  each  one  of  us  should ^try  to  be  first.  Earthly  society  becomes 
like  a  pandemonium,  in  proportion  to  the  numljer  of  men  who  act  on 
these  avowed  purposes.  Our  country  does  not  need  a  generation  of 
men  who  are  set  on  fire  by  this  energy.  We  talk  often  about  the 
evils  of  ignorance.  They  are  many  and  fearful.  We  may,  perhaps, 
overlook  the  unhappiness  of  the  man  who  is  stimulated  by  the  fierce 
competitions  of  educational  life,  and  who  rushes  into  the  great  world 
with  complacent  and  exaggerated  views  of  his  own  abilities  and 
claims,  yet  little  fitted  for  the  common  work  of  life.  In  a  peculiar 
sense  the  venerable  proverb  is  true  to  him,  “  He  that  increaseth 
knowledge  increaseth  sorrow.” 

It  has  been  well  said  “that  the  heart  has  some  intellect,  but  the 
intellect  has  no  heart.”  The  play  of  fierce  passions  may  be  as  keen 
in  intellectual  contests  as  on  the  race-course  or  at  the  gaming-table. 
Sometimes  the  dreadful  reaction  comes  on  at  once.  The  prize  is 
scarcely  in  the  hand  when  the  disappointing  “/r ///A  a// .^  ”  springs 
to  the  lips,  and  the  envied  hero  of  the  crowded  chapel,  with  the  gen¬ 
erous  applause  still  thundering  in  his  ear,  is  not  a  happy  man.  The 
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strain  on  body,  temper,  mind,  and  spirit  is  often  severe ;  and  after  all, 
the  proof  is  only  that  he  is  in  some  respects  above  those  immediately 
around  him.  The  prize  has  no  absolute  meaning  or  significance.  It 
is  only  relative.  It  only  means  that  his  classmates  know  less  than 
he  does.  It  gives  to  society  no  proof  that  he  is  learned,  or  even  a 
lover  of  learning.  Thomas  Carlyle,  long  ago,  said  that  “  He  is  not  a 
strong  man  who  takes  convulsions,  though  seven  men  cannot  hold 
him  ;  but  he  is  the  strongest  man  who  can  take  up  the  heaviest 
burden  and  stand  the  longest  under  it.”  He  is  not  the  best  student, 
or  the  most  generous  lover  of  wisdom,  who,  to  gain  a  palpable  prize, 
can  spend  a  few  sleepless  hours.  He  may  do  that  and  still  shrink 
and  shrivel  up  into  a  keen,  cold,  selfish,  even  sensual  man. 

3.  Let  us  look  at  the  system  as  it  affects  the  tiusncccssful.  These 
make  up  the  great  majority  of  all  who  are  moved  by  prizes.  It  is  an 
unfortunate  feature  of  a  system  that  dooms  necessarily  the  great 
majority  of  its  followers  to  disappointment  and  defeat.  Just  in  sc  far 
as  these  have  studied  for  prizes  they  have  the  painful  sense  of  failure. 
There  are  not  a  few,  we  hope,  who,  with  the  generous  elasticity  of 
pure-minded  youth,  can  instinctively  throw  off  the  temptation  to  con¬ 
sciously  wrong  tempers  and  feelings.  But  we  have  to  speak  of  com¬ 
mon  men  and  natural  tendencies.  Trench  says  the  doctrine  of  human 
depravity  may  be  proved  from  the  dictionary.  Perhaps  the  words  in 
common  use  by  those  in  prize-rings  may  bear  testimony  to  the  dangers 
that  lie  in  this  stimulus.  Those  who  strive  together  arc  apt  to  fall 
into  strife.  Contending  leads  to  contention.  The  common  word 
contest  is  ominous,  and  so  are  triiiviph,  victor,  and  defeat.  Zealous 
and  jealous  sound  very  much  alike.  Animation  in  sucli  efforts  may 
easily  lead  to  animosity.  The  literal  phrase,  “  One  ran  against  another 
for  the  prize,”  suggests  the  possibilities  of  collision.  To  sum  up  the 
result  of  a  struggle  in  the  statement,  “John  beat  William,”  is  am¬ 
biguous  and  suggestive.  The  English  phrase,  “  Senior  Wrangler,” 
is,  to  say  the  least,  not  a  very  haj)py  name  for  a  peaceful  victor. 
The  words  fellovo-studcnts,  classmate,  are  softening,  educating,  uniting. 
But  the  words  competitor,  rival,  are  not  so.  If  you  try  to  say  fellow- 
competitor,  or  rival-mate,  you  perhaps  commit  an  etymological  as  well 
as  a  moral  solecism.  Many  competitors  do,  perhaps,  withstand  the 
tendency  of  all  these  antagonizing  impulses.  But  they,  above  all 
others,  did  not  need  prizes  to  draw  them  out.  He  who  has  a  moral 
tone  which  enables  him  to  “breathe  in  tainted  air,”  could  surely  have 
been  aroused  by  some  of  the  many  appeals  which  can  be  safely  made 
to  students.  Surely,  motives  can  be  offered  which  are  free  from  these 
obvious  dangers.  All  the  noblest  rewards  offered  to  our  race,  in  the 
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sphere  of  moral  interests,  are  free  to  all.  If  I  lose  mine,  it  cannot 
be  because  another  has  come  in  before  me.  It  must  be  because  I 
am  slothful  or  faithless.  Cannot  the  ideal  college  world  be  a  broad 
plane,  or  a  succession  of  high  planes,  on  which  many  may  find  ample 
room  to  walk  abreast  ^  Why  make  educational  life  a  sloping,  slipping 
pyramid,  on  whose  sharp,  selfish  top  only  one  human  being  can  stand 
Give  full  scope  to  all  the  best  native  impulses  of  the  young,  which 
will  urge  them  to  say  cheerfully  to  their  fellows,  “  Come,  let  us  all  go 
upward.”  Do  not  lead  them  into  the  temptation,  where  one  is  urged  to 
say  to  his  friend,  “  I\Iy  success  depends  on  my  getting  ahead  of  you.” 
Southey  used  to  show  his  rare  old  volumes  to  friends,  saying,  “  You  I 
never  saw  that  edition  before,  did  you  1  ”  and  when  the  e.xpccted 
answer  came,  “  No,”  he  would  say  with  the  naturalness  of  a  child, 

“  I  would  be  very  sorry  if  you  had  seen  it  before,”  It  is  not  best  to 
place  the  young  student  where  he  is  tempted  to  say  to  his  friend, 

“  I  am  very  glad  your  knowledge  was  not  greater.”  We  quote  again 
from  the  wise  pages  of  the  late  Arthur  Helps :  ”  The  riding-school 
seems  to  furnish  a  good  model.  Put  a  bar  up  and  say,  ‘All  those 
who  leap  over  this  shall  be  considered  good  horsemen,’  and  then  the 
youths  who  do  succeed  in  leaping  over  it  will  congratulate  one  an¬ 
other  and  have  a  feeling  of  pleasant  companionship  rather  than  a 
bitter  rivalry  with  each  other.  You  may  have  as  many  bars  as  you 
like,  of  different  heights,  in  order  to  test  different  degrees  of  e.xcel- 
lence  in  horsemanship  ;  but  do  not  mquire  too  curiously  into  the 
e.xact  merits  of  each  individual  rider,  nor  seek  to  put  him  in  what 
you  may  call  his  proper  place.  That  wdll  be  found  out  soon  enough 
when  they  all  come  to  ride  across  country, — the  difficult  country  of 
public  or  professional  life.” 

4.  The  prize-.system  in  its  relation  to  the  body  of  the  students  is, 
at  best,  negative  if  not  positively  hurtful.  You  lose  for  them  the 
healthy  e.xample  of  your  foremost  men,  who  are  obviously  moved  by 
the  prizes.  The  common  men  stand  off,  take  sides,  perhaps  bet  on 
results,  but  are  not  quickened  by  the  artificial  zeal  of  their  ambitious 
fellow-students. 

5.  d  he  relation  of  this  .system  to  the  public  may  be  very  briefly 
noticed.  At  a  late  commencement  the  distinguished  gentleman  in¬ 
vited  to  address  the  societies  was  asked  to  act  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  award  a  prize.  He  declined  from  motives  that  met  the 
sympathy  and  ai)proval  of  thoughtful  men.  There  is,  perhaps,  some 
danger  that  the  e.xcitement  of  winning  and  bestowing  prizes  may 
bring  into  our  educational  assemblies,  on  commencement  occasions 
an  element  and  an  atmosi)here  not  the  most  favorable  to  the  best 
educational  work. 
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It  is  readily  granted  that  this  system  has  some  good  results.  For 
example,  in  England  it  may  do  something  to  break  the  arrogance  of 
an  aristocracy  of  birth,  while  with  us  it  may  be  useful  in  tempering 
the  pretensions  of  an  aristocracy  of  money.  Many  years  ago,  a  )’oung 
teacher  whose  select  school  was  gathered  from  the  families  of  a  few 
wealthy  planters  and  their  overseers,  said  to  a  friend,  “  The  overseers’ 
children  took  all  my  jirizes.”  But  it  is  worthy  of  earnest  inejuiry, 
whether  all  that  is  truly  valuable  in  this  respect  may  not  be  gained 
by  the  inevitable  and  healthy  gradations  of  intellect  in  educational 
life  without  the  dangerous  influences  of  the  prize-system.  Let  it  be 
noticed,  too,  that  the  good  effects  of  these  expedients  are  readily  seen, 
while  the  evils  may  not  be  apparent  to  the  ordinary  observer.  The 
good  is  not  extensive  while  it  is  obvious;  the  evil  is  intensive,  while 
’t  may  be  easily  overlooked.  This  system  may  promote  that  knowl¬ 
edge  that  puffeth  up,  but  not  that  charity  that  buildeth  up.  Our 
country  will  never  perish,  or  suffer  greatly,  from  a  lack  of  higher 
scholarship.  It  may  greatly  suffer  in  the  future,  as  it  has  in  the  past, 
from  lack  of  charity.  President  Porter  says,  in  substance,  the  two 
great  aims  of  college-life  are  character  and  scholarship,  but  character 
before  scholarship.  These  sharp  competitions  may  increase  the  one 
at  the  expense  of  the  other. 

6.  We  have  left  to  the  last  the  most  important  inquiry  in  this 
whole  discussion.  We  now,  without  controversy,  admit  as  true,  and 
as  underlying  all  that  is  valuable  in  our  educational  labors  and  suc¬ 
cesses,  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion.  We 
quietly  assume  the  major  premise,  “  Whatever  is  contrary  to  these 
principles  should  not  be  embodied  in  our  educational  scheme.”  In 
discussing  the  minor  premise,  “  This  or  that  is  contrary,”  etc.,  we 
may,  of  course,  often  meet  varying  opinions  of  wise  and  good  men, 
and  shall  often  need  all  the  wisdom,  prudence,  and  charity  we  can 
attain.  Will  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament,  fairly  and  wisely 
interpreted  and  applied,  encourage  the  system  of  prizes.^  We  are 
contented  to  leave  hearers  and  readers  face  to  face  with  this  decisive 
question.  On  next  Sunday  many  thousands  of  our  pupils  will  read 
that  striking  incident  where  an  unwise  mother  asks  for  her  two  sons  a 
prize  which  was  withheld.  Perhaps  some  of  those  who  study  that 
instructive  lesson  in  its  Sunday  light  may  be  embarrassed,  offended 
even  in  the  Scripture  sense  of  the  word,  when  they  close  their  Sunday 
text-books  and  go  into  the  machinery  of  school-life.  You  can  easily 
imagine  a  devout  young  student  praying  for  light  and  help  in  his 
earnest  studies.  That  good  teacher  and  good  man,  Thomas  Arnold, 
said  there  is  no  grander  sight  than  to  see  God’s  blessing  enriching 
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ordinary  powers  that  have  been  sincerely  devoted  to  His  service. 
Can  you  imagine  an  intelligent  student  praying  to  be  made  a  victor 
in  a  prize-tace } 

All  the  evils  we  have  spoken  of  may  not  meet  in  every  prize,  or 
in  every  institution,  or  in  the  experience  of  every  teacher.  Hut  the 
tendencies  are  necessarily  and  incradicably  there.  Can  we  not  urge 
more  earnestly  and  more  successfully  than  we  have  yet  done,  all  the 
affluent,  unfailing,  educating  motives  that  may  be  drawn  from  a  desire 
to  promote  the  “glory  of  the  Creator  and  the  relief  of  man’s  estate,” 
while  we  appeal  less  to  questionable  motives  and  rewards  ?  In 
other  words,  “  Is  the  prize-system,  on  the  whole,  the  best  for 
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THE  FUNDAMENTAL  THOUGHTS  OF  PESTALOZZI 
AND  EROEBEL,  AND  THEIR  RELATION  TO 
PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

BY  F.  BEUST. — (TRANSLATED  BY  MARION  TALBOT.) 

Much  has  been  written  about  Pcstalozzi  and  Froebcl  ;  nevertheless 
the  fundamental  ideas  of  these  two  pedagogical  reformers  and  their 
methods  of  conducting  schools  do  not  seem  to  be  clearly  understood. 
If  we  attempt  to  test  our  schools  by  their  conformity  to  the  ideas  of 
these  distinguished  men,  we  are  obliged  to  admit  that  such  schools 
are  even  at  the  present  time  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  In 
Zurich  recently  it  was  seriously  proposed  to  remove  from  the  com¬ 
mon-school  that  branch  of  knowledge,  the  science  of  space,  or  geom¬ 
etry,  upon  which  these  masters  founded  their  methods  of  instruction. 
Accordingly  it  will  not  seem  a  superfluous  task  to  attempt  to  make 
a  simple  and  direct  presentation  of  their  fundamental  thoughts  as 
shown  in  their  school-practice,  and  to  indicate  how  these  fundamen¬ 
tal  thoughts  may  serve  to-day  as  the  basis  for  school-practice;  or,  in 
other  words,  how  the  transition  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  primary 
school  may  be  properly  mediated,  and  the  aptitude  for  the  work 
acquired  in  the  lower  made  useful  and  further  developed  in  the  higher 
grade.  In  theory  almost  the  entire  body  of  the  younger  teachers 
agree  with  us,  but  the  point  in  question  is  to  prove  that  this  transition 
is  not  only  desirable,  not  only  possible,  but  may  be  a  matter  of  fact 
and  present  in  practice. 

A  deep  seated,  practical  love  for  their  fellow-men  caused  these  two 
great  men  to  rightly  estimate  the  social  evils  of  their  time,  and  made 
them  resolve  from  their  youth  on  to  attempt  a  reform  in  thought, 
opinions,  and  actions.  In  order  to  bring  about  a  condition  worthy  of 
the  human  race,  they  began  with  the  most  varied  development  possi¬ 
ble  in  early  childhood.  Accurate  sight,  true  perception,  firmness  in 
volition,  and  necessary  achievement  of  good  through  action,  is  the 
goal  to  which  they  sought  to  lead  mankind.  They  were  both  born  at 
a  time  when  the  people  were  still  unjustly  subject  to  their  masters; 
the  majority  of  mankind  was  still  living  in  a  condition  which  did  not 
differ  essentially  from  bondage.  They  saw  the  ruin  of  the  old,  de¬ 
cayed  social  system  of  France,  and  lived  in  that  violent  and  stormy 
revolt  against  injustice  acquired  through  historical  tradition.  But 
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both  recognized  the  principle  that  battles  and  legislative  decrees  alone 
cannot  actually  free  men  ;  that  these  are  only  the  preliminary  condi¬ 
tions,  and  that  every  man  must  free  himself  by  means  of  self-knowl¬ 
edge,  self-control,  and  by  adherence  to  whatever  he  recognizes  as  true 
and  right. 

I  come  now  to  the  starting-point  by  means  of  which  Pestalozzi  and 
Froebel  desired  to  lead  men  to  a  knowledge  of  the  indubitable. 
U})on  it  the  whole  training  as  well  as  the  superstructure  of  knowl¬ 
edge  is  to  be  found.  In  contrast  to  those  teachers  who  base  education 
upon  authority,  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel  emphasized  sense-perception 
and  the  development  of  the  reasoning-faculty.  They  considered  that 
it  was  a  necessary  duty  to  make  known  the  truth  e.xisting  in  simple 
facts.  Of  all  truths  which  human  perception,  thought,  and  investi¬ 
gation  have  recognized  as  fi.xed  and  established,  none  are  so  simple, 
clear,  and  comprehensible  as  those  which  pertain  to  quantities  and 
their  relations,  or  mathematics.  Moreover,  no  science,  or  rather  no 
e.xact  science,  is  even  conceivable  on  the  hypothesis  that  we  are  de¬ 
nied  a  knowledge  of  mathematical  truths.  Mathematics  is,  besides, 
the  only  department  of  knowledge  which  not  only  comes  within  the 
range  of  external  sense-perception,  but  is  also  the  indispensable  con¬ 
dition  of  mental  activity,  and  leads  to  positive  conclusions  from  the 
combination  of  form  and  content.  The  validity  of  a  conclusion  here 
appears  to  be  an  inevitable  necessity,  and  truth  is  synonymous  with 
necessity.  In  its  province  neither  error  nor  prejudice  flourishes. 
The  recognition  of  such  truths,  founded  on  immediate  and  frequent 
acts  of  vision,  produces  in  consciousness  a  feeling  of  opposition  to 
error,  which  gradually  extends  to  all  the  relations  of  life.  It  awakens 
a  delight  in  truth,  and  strengthens  a  desire  to  maintain  the  truth 
under  all  circumstances.  This  confidence  in  truth  is  not  passive, 
but  incites  to  action.  Knowledge  thus  acquired  is  of  more  impor¬ 
tance  than  statements  accepted  from  some  authority  as  a  mere  act  of 
faith.  Its  effect  appears  only  gradually  ;  nevertheless  it  takes  a  firm 
hold  of  consciousness,  and  does  away,  as  Pestalozzi  says,  with  weari¬ 
some  words  and  manifold  devices,  which  are  about  as  effective  in 
overcoming  error  and  prejudice  as  is  the  ringing  of  bells  in  averting 
the  danger  of  a  storm.  Truth  may,  indeed,  be  sought  and  found  in 
other  ways,  but  even  a  partial  knowledge  of  mathematics  does  not 
endanger  veracity. 

The  importance  assigned  to  mathematics  was  widely  recognized  at 
the  time.  In  1802  Herbart  of  Konigsberg  wrote  a  book  entitled 
Pestalozzi' s  Idea  of  an  ABC  of  Intuition,  in  which  he  showed 
that  the  development  of  the  intuitive  faculty  is  quite  within  the  prov- 
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ince  of  mathematics ;  but,  instead  of  following  the  path  laid  out  by 
Pestalozzi,  he  presented  another,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  oppo¬ 
sition  to  both  is  traceable  to  this  point  of  departure.  Pestalozzi 
united  mathematical  intuition  with  a  perception  of  spacial  and  nu¬ 
merical  quantities,  principally  with  the  squar  e.  Froebel  also  devel¬ 
oped  this  intuition  by  means  of  special  quantities,  but  employed  them 
in  more  varied  forms.  Both,  however,  use  their  material  almost 
entirely  in  illustrating  abstract  quantities.  No  object  of  instruction 
was  so  industriously  worked  out  by  Pestalozzi,  none  so  systematically 
planned,  as  the  development  of  the  notion  of  number,  and  Froebel 
used  most  of  his  gifts  and  occupations  to  illustrate  spacial  forms  and 
spacial  relations.  Pestalozzi  devotes  the  second  part  of  his  book  for 
mothers  to  counting  within  narrow  limits  (as  far  as  to  28).  Three 
tables  are  used  for  further  observ^ation,  the  first  of  which  illustrates 
the  system  of  ten  by  means  of  lines  repeated  in  tens.  The  second 
shows  surfaces  in  a  similar  way ;  and  in  the  third  fractions  are  indi¬ 
cated  by  a  square,  and  divided  perpendicularly  and  horizontally. 
These  tables  were  not  as  large  as  a  quarto  sheet :  they  were  placed 
upon  card-boards  ^nd  were  given  to  the  children,  one  for  every  two 
scholars.  Pestalozzi  said  concerning  their  use  :  “  The  exercises  with 
the  second  table  practically  employ  the  child’s  power  of  counting  and 
measuring  which  has  been  acquired  in  comparing  sections  of  straight 
lines,  in  determining  the  relations  of  the  width  of  the  square  and 
each  division  of  it  to  its  length,  and  vice  versa  its  length  to  its 
width.  The  exercises  with  the  third  table  occupy  the  child  in  com¬ 
paring  the  sections  of  the  straight  lines  and  in  determining  their 
relations  to  each  other,”  In  using  the  third  table  the  child  learns 
to  apply  the  same  relations  with  which  he  became  familiar  in  using 
the  table  of  lines  and  in  estimating  the  area  of  the  square  and  its 
divisions  by  determining  in  respect  to  each  section  (i)  the  relation 
of  its  width  to  its  length,  and  vice  versa,  and  (2)  what  relation 
each  section  so  determined  bears  to  the  whole  square.  It  does  this 
by  saying,  when  pointing  to  one  of  the  six  divisions  made  by  dividing 
the  third  square  by  one  horizontal  and  two  perpendicular  lines,  “The 
width  of  this  rectangle,  which  is  a  sixth  part  of  this  square,  is  equal 
to  twice  the  third  part  of  its  length,  and  viee  versa  ;  the  length  of  this 
rectangle,  which  is  a  sixth  part  of  this  square,  is  equal  to  three  times 
half  its  width ;  or  the  length  of  this  rectangle,  which  is  one-sixth  of 
this  square,  is  equal  to  its  width  and  one-half  of  its  width.”  After¬ 
ward  the  child  shows  that  he  understands  the  reason  wliy  he  has 
determined  this  relation  in  this  way  as  follows :  The  width  and  the 
length  of  the  square  are  equal  to  each  other  ;  the  length  of  this  rec- 
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tangle  is  equal  to  half  the  length  of  the  square  and  therefore  to  half 
its  width,  and  the  width  of  this  rectangle  is  equal  to  a  third  part  of 
the  width  of  the  square,  and  therefore  to  a  third  part  of  its  length. 
Accordingly,  the  length  of  this  rectangle  is  one-half  and  its  width 
one-third  of  the  entire  length  or  the  entire  width  of  the  square.  But 
one-half  is  three-si.xths  and  one-third  is  two-si.xths,  and  three-sixths 
are  three  times  one-half  of  two-sixths ;  therefore  the  length  of  this 
rectangle,  which  is  one-sixth  of  this  square,  is  equal  to  three  times 
one-half  of  its  width,  or  three-sixths  are  once  two-sixths  and  one-half 
of  two-sixths  ;  therefore  the  length  of  this  rectangle  is  equal  to  its 
width  and  one-half  of  its  width. 

The  system  of  instruction  in  the  relations  of  numbers  occupies 
three  volumes  of  about  seven  hundred  pages,  and  seventeen  thousand 
propositions;  that  of  measures  two  volumes  of  two  hundred  pages,  and 
five  thousand  propositions ;  which  are  all,  after  having  been  made 
clear  by  reference  to  the  tables,  to  be  stated  in  the  manner  desig¬ 
nated  and  repeated  by  the  children  until  they  are  thoroughly  mas¬ 
tered.  “  The  teacher  has  nothing  further  to  do  than  to  give  a  clear 
e.vplanation  to  the  children  of  what  he  states  to  them,  and  to  praedee 
the  children  with  every  sentence,  until  they  attain  the  greatest 
fluency.” 

Bestalozzi  had  more  in  his  mind  in  relation  to  these  exercises  than 
mere  counting.  He  says,  “This  subject  has  been  so  unjustly  criti¬ 
cized  that  I  must  repeat  that  the  real  aim  of  these  exercises  is 
throughout  to  develop  the  reasoning  faculty  from  the  reasoning  tend¬ 
ency  in  man,  and  that  it  is  not  right  to  look  at  them  from  a  narrow 
point  of  view  and  consider  them  merely  a  new  way  of  teaching  chil¬ 
dren  to  count.  To  be  sure  they  learn  to  count  by  means  of  these 
exercises,  but  they  learn  more  than  merely  to  count, — to  think  ;  and 
by  means  of  these  exercises  they  are  to  learn  to  count  only  by  think¬ 
ing.”  “  These  exercises  go  so  far  as  to  develop  the  power  to  perceive 
relations.  In  order  to  apply  this  power  to  the  estimation  of  the  size, 
weight,  duration,  and  value  of  all  objects  in  science  and  trade,  as  well 
as  to  a  faculty  of  expressing  the  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  num¬ 
bers  by  means  of  figures,  new  exercises  are  necessary,  which,  however, 
must  be  essentially  dependent  on  these  fundamental  exercises.” 

Bestalozzi  is,  moreover,  not  satisfied  with  merely  looking  at  the 
things,  “  considering  the  lines  and  squares  as  the  foundation,  and 
making  fixed  statements  in  regard  to  their  construction  and  simplest 
divisions,”  but  he  adds  another  e.xercise,  “copying  the  lines  of  the 
quadrangle  in  respect  to  this  construction  and  division.”  Not  only 
surfaces,  but  solids  were  subjected  by  Bestalozzi  to  careful  observa- 
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tion.  Beginning  with  the  cube,  the  regular  solids  are  taken  in  order 
as  far  as  the  dodecahedron  and  icosahedron. 

I  will  mention  only  two  pupils  of  the  master  who  attained  remark¬ 
able  results,  —  Tillich  and  Froebel.  The  former  substituted  for  Pes- 
talozzi’s  tables  the  counting-box,  or  rod  apparatus  named  for  him. 
Prof.  Stoycr,  the  founder  of  the  celebrated  university  seminary  at 
Jena,  says,  “This  counting-box  with  its  cubes  of  unity,  and  rods  rep¬ 
resenting  the  repetition  of  the  unit  and  the  systematic  foundation  of 
a  series  of  numbers,  develops  so  much  power  in  the  hands  of  a  com¬ 
petent  teacher  as  to  restore  to  a  healthy  growth  a  nature  which  is 
backward  and  has  become  perplexed  and  confused  through  the  fault 
of  defective  elementary  instruction.”  This  apparatus  consists  of  ten 
scries  of  rows,  containing  from  one  to  ten.  These,  however,  are  not 
designated  by  lines,  but  are  four-sided  blocks  beginning  with  a  cube, 
which  represents  unity;  it  accordingly  bears  the  name  Rod-apparatus. 
Tillich’s  apparatus  was  authoritatively  recognized  and  adopted  by  the 
University  Seminary  in  Jena  as  well  as  in  many  other  seminaries. 
Several  books  have  been  written  about  it,  including  those  in  the 
years  1877,  ’78,  and  ’79,  and  its  use  is  obligatory  in  the  schools  of 
the  Duchy  of  Coburg.  It  has  also  been  introduced  into  other  schools 
in  Thuringia  and  Saxony,  and  is  used  there  at  the  present  time. 

This  apparatus  is  a  great  improvement  over  Pestalozzi’s  tables. 
Not  only  can  the  teacher  show  as  much  by  means  of  it  without  great 
danger  of  fostering  a  mtonotonous  style  of  recitation,  but  the  change 
of  forms  which  takes  place  before  the  children’s  eyes  pleases  and 
interests  them.  Nevertheless  in  those  places  where  this  admirable 
means  of  illustration  has  been  in  use  from  1806  to  the  present  time 
its  full  value  is  not  understood, — only  a  means  of  illustrating  abstract 
numbers  is  sought  and  found  in  it.  The  qualities  of  length  shown 
by  the  edges,  of  surface  given  by  the  sides,  and  of  solidity  are  not 
subjected  to  minute  investigation,  though  Pestalozzi  in  his  third 
table  drew  attention  to  the  sides  of  the  square  as  well  as  to  its  sur¬ 
face,  and  Tillich’s  counting-box  is  in  use  in  the  very  place  where 
P'roebel  placed  his  figures  in  the  hands  of  the  children.  The  cube 
represents  only  the  number  one,  and  the  rods  stand  only  in  the  place 
of  the  units  as  far  as  ten.  The  teacher  and  children  build  with  the 
cubes  and  blocks,  and  draw  what  they  have  erected,  and  by  its  help 
the  teacher  gives  instruction  in  counting.  The  four  fundamental 
operations  can  be  actually  performed  with  the  apparatus.  But  that 
all  attempts  to  make  abstract  numbers  visible,  or  to  represent  abstract 
ideas  are  incorrect,  is  true  here.  A  wooden  cube  is  not  “one,”  the 
rods  are  not  “  two,”  “  three,”  etc.  In  this  way  children  get  false 
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notions.  Pestalozzi  himself  e.xpressly  warned  against  this  misuse. 
The  counting-bo.x  should  be  used  as  we  do  our  counting-frame. 

The  greatest  of  Pestalozzi’s  scholars  and  successors  is  Friedrich 
Froebel.  He  goes  a  step  further  than  his  teacher  in  granting  the 
child’s  ego  its  right  by  allowing  him  to  make  the  most  of  his  person¬ 
ality.  Until  then  the  child  was  obliged  to  leave  his  will,  his  inclina¬ 
tions,  and  his  impulses  behind  him  on  entering  the  school-house ;  but 
Froebel  considers  children  in  their  totality.  He  looks  upon  the 
child’s  impulses  and  will  as  important  educational  factors.  He 
obtains  an  influence  over  the  will  by  c.xciting  the  tendency  to  activity 
in  the  form  of  the  tendency  to  play,  and  calls  to  his  aid  that  of  imita¬ 
tion.  Since  all  development  postulates  form,  he  makes  use  of  exer¬ 
cises  in  form,  and  in  them  makes  his  law  of  contrasted  similars 
evident.  He  not  only  permits  but  arouses  the  impulse  to  make 
something  new  from  one’s  own  device ;  in  this  way  he  makes  the 
children  take  the  initiative.  We  must  thank  him,  too,  for  removing 
the  school  into  the  garden  and  into  the  free  air.  He,  like  Pestalozzi, 
employed  lines,  surfaces,  and  solids  as  material  for  inspection,  but 
these  are  meant  to  be  not  only  looked  at  and  copied,  but  to  be  use^ 
as  instruments  for  representing  forms  of  life,  beauty,  and  knowledge. 

In  passing  to  a  consideration  of  the  transference  of  Pestalozzi’s 
and  Froebel’s  fundamental  ideas  to  the  elementary  schools,  I  must 
use  my  own  school  as  an  example,  since  I  know  of  no  other  which 
has  undertaken  the  task  of  carrying  on  a  systematic  development 
of  the  ideas  and  exercises  of  Pestalozzi  and  I'roebel.  By  this  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  such  schools  do  not  exist. 

pestalozzi’s  exercises  in  observ.\tion  and  froebel’s  lessons  in 

FORM,  IN  MY  OWN  INSTITUTION. 

Above  all  things  we  must  remain  true,  even  in  the  elementary 
school,  to  the  mathematical  principles  established  by  the  two  great 
teachers.  If  we  persist  in  establishing  what  is  true,  respect  for  what 
is  right  and  the  impulse  to  do  what  is  in  keeping  are  the  result.  We 
must  also  adhere  to  the  principle  of  a  real  observation  of  nature. 
All  development  is  founded  upon  form,  all  culture  upon  work.  Let 
us  train  our  children  to  formative  work,  so  that,  as  conscious  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  nation,  they  shall  be  capable  of  participating  by  their  toil 
in  the  acquirement  of  the  highest  aims  of  culture.  We  must  strive 
to  make  every  school  a  living  organism  which  shall  endeavor  to 
attain  the  goal  of  educational  aims  by  a  well-considered  plan  and  by 
means  of  a  common  activity,  and  at  the  same  time  feel  that  it  is  a 
separate  organism  with  its  own  functions. 
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The  Mathematical  Foundation.  —  VVe  adhere  to  direct  observation 
as  has  already  been  stated,  but  vve  differ  essentially  from  Pestalozzi 
and  Froebel  in  one  point,  since  at  first  we  entirely  dispense  with  the 
abstract  quantities.  By  means  of  constant  familiarity  with  quantity 
in  various  forms,  the  children  become  able  of  themselves  to  turn 
their  attention  from  concrete  masses  and  make  use  of  abstract  num¬ 
bers.  There  is  sufficient  opportunity  later  for  giving  them  an  e.xtra 
impulse.  Since  the  time  of  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel,  incidents  of  every 
kind  have  come  to  our  aid  to  make  the  right  way  more  easily  dis¬ 
covered.  I  mean  the  gradual  generalization  of  public  standards  of 
measurement  as  they  are  applied  in  the  trades  and  sciences.  The 
use  of  numbers  and  prices  has  been  greatly  simplified  since  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  metric  system.  Perfect  familiarity  with  the  rcla- 
tions  of  quantities  is  possible  only  through  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
these  different  kinds  of  measures ;  therefore  it  seems  most  natural 
to  spare  children  the  roundabout  way  through  abstract  numbers,  and 
to  combine  the  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  quantities  directly  with 
these  measures.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  I  have  spared  no  labor 
or  pains,  for  more  than  a  generation,  to  reconcile  pedagogical  aims 
with  the  capabilities,  inclinations,  and  impulses  of  children,  as  well 
as  with  practical  needs,  by  adapting  the  material  which  has  been 
handed  down  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  or  striving  to  devise  something 
new,  yet  all  the  time  advancing  in  the  direction  adopted.  The 
arrangement  and  preparation  of  such  unusually  simple  things,  taken 
from  practical  life  for  use  in  school,  frequently  involved  difficulties 
which  were  quite  une.xpected,  and  sometimes  could  only  be  overcome 
by  my  taking  upon  myself  the  work  of  joiner,  wood-carver,  and  lock¬ 
smith.  I  have,  myself,  made  one  thousand  little  rods  and  regulated 
thousands  of  gram-weights.  I  have,  myself,  designed  the  greater 
part  of  the  wall-drawings,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  card-board 
nets  for  the  scholars.  Only  in  this  way  could  I  be  sure  that  what  I 
considered  necessary  conformed  entirely  to  my  ideas.  We  have  sub¬ 
jected  the  material  derived  from  Froebel  to  a  most  radical  change, 
in  order  to  take  from  it  its  indefinite  character.  These  objects  are 
no  longer  to  represent  abstract  notions,  but  they  are  to  render  per¬ 
ceptible  our  system  of  measures,  both  collectively  and  singly.  As 
Pestalozzi  impressed  it  on  the  mother  not  to  say  “  This  is  one,  two, 
etc.,”  but  “  This  is  one  rod,”  “  These  are  two  little  stones  ;  ”  vve  say, 
“  We  call  the  length  of  this  rod  one  centimeter,  and  we  call  the 
weight  of  this  piece  of  zinc  one  gram.”  All  the  material  is  system¬ 
atically  arranged  for  the  children.  The  child  is  given  sticks  one  and 
two  inches  long,  together  with  a  series  of  lines  ten  inches  long,  placed 
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in  a  little  box  ;  later  he  has  sticks  from  one  to  ten  cm.  and  a  series 
of  lines  of  ten  dm.,  as  well  as  sheets  of  card-board  of  one,  ten,  and 
one  hundred  square  cm.,  eight  cubes  of  eight  different  kinds  of  wood, 
the  sides  of  each  one  inch  or  three  cm.  in  length,  in  building-box 
No.  I,  and  a  large  number  of  cubes  and  three  and  four-sided  rec¬ 
tangular  blocks  of  various  sizes  arranged  in  three  other  building- 
boxes.  In  order  to  show  to  the  class  the  measures  of  size  and 
capacity  in  great  number  and  to  aid  the  children  in  recognizing  the 
forms  by  looking  at  them,  we  have  made  similar  models  on  a  large 
scale.  The  weights  arc  shown  in  pieces  of  xJjj,  -j’,,,  I,  and  i  gram, 
and  then  in  10,  100,  1000,  5000,  and  10.000  grams,  the  smaller  ones 
in  larger  quantity.  On  every  table  a  balance  is  hung  for  two  or 
three  children.  A  large  number  of  mock  coins,  from  one  cen¬ 
time  to  twenty  francs,  and  of  bank-notes  of  imaginary  value  repre¬ 
senting  100,  500,  and  1000  francs,  arc  placed  in  the  children’s  hands 
in  the  course  of  the  instruction.  I  was  forced  to  make  use  of  this 
false  money  from  the  fact  that  the  little  ones,  who  were  passionately 
fond  of  playing  school,  played  with  the  real  money,  which  was  for¬ 
merly  used,  out  of  school,  and  tried  to  make  purchases  at  the  baker’s 
and  confectioner’s,  and  took  pleasure  in  it.  This,  then,  is  the  natural 
means  by  which  the  faculty  of  observation  is  perfected,  which  serves 
for  the  exercises  and  unites  in  feeling  the  school  with  practical  life. 

According  to  the  law  of  form  enunciated  by  Froebcl,  cv^erything 
has  a  contrasted  similar.  We  arrange  our  occupations  according  to 
this  law  or  seek  to  be  true  to  it  in  one  way  or  another.  In  all  our 
formative  work  not  only  the  contrast  which  forms  symmetry,  but 
also  a  thought  expressed  by  numbers  which  gives  a  definite  expres¬ 
sion  to  the  relation  of  size,  stands  as  a  contrasted  similar.  Thoughts 
of  form  and  number  admit  of  no  doubt  by  reason  of  their  definiteness 
and  precision.  The  impulse  to  action,  the  fancy,  the  pleasure  of 
inventing,  the  corrcsi)ondcnce  of  thought  with  the  thing,  the  will, 
and  the  achievement  follow  one  after  another,  and  afford  the  child  a 
satisfaction  for  which  nothing  can  be  substituted. 

The  Mathematical  Observation  of  the  First  and  Second  Primary 
Classes  is  confined  to  length,  area,  size,  weight,  and  money.  All 
three  dimensions  arc  united  in  the  cube,  while  in  the  rods  we  con¬ 
sider  length  alone.  Symmetrical  figures  are  not  set  before  the  chil¬ 
dren,  but  arc  made  by  them  according  to  their  own  designs  from 
cubes  and  rods,  then  drawn,  and  the  length  and  area  in  inches  and 
centimeters,  which  are  shown  in  the  drawing,  arc  counted  and  written 
on  the  edge  as  the  circumference  and  surface.  Exercises  in  reckoning 
in  the  department  of  the  four  operations  are  practically  pcrfurnied 
with  the  objects. 
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In  addition  and  multiplication,  the  inches,  centimeters,  grains,  and 
later  the  francs,  are  placed  under  each  other  as  units.  The  tens, 
hundreds,  and  thousands  are  at  the  left,  and  the  tenths  and  hundredths 
at  the  right,  according  to  the  order  of  their  value.  In  addition  and 
multiplication,  which  is  made  evident  here  as  the  addition  of  several 
equal  sums,  the  beginning  is  to  count  the  lowest  divisions  as  in 
written  arithmetic.  If  the  sum  reaches  one  or  more  units  of  the  next 
higher  division,  they  are  changed  and  put  in  the  proper  row,  so  that 
when  the  operation  is  finished  the  total  result  is  actually  before  the 
child  ami  may  easily  be  read  off  by  him. 

In  subtraction  the  minuend  is  placed  in  order,  and  the  subtrahend, 
proceeding  from  right  to  left,  taken  away.  Where  it  is  necessary  to 
borrow,  we  exchange  and  transfer  ten  pieces  of  the  lower  division  for 
one  of  the  next  higher. 

In  division,  if  we  desire  to  find  how  many  times  one  number  is  con¬ 
tained  in  another  the  divisor  is  taken  aw'ay  as  many  times  as  possible ; 
but  if  we  wish  to  really  divide,  the  dividend  beginning  with  the 
highest  class  is  divided  as  many  times  as  the  divisor  rcciuires.  Here, 
too,  we  exchange  units  of  the  lower  class  if  the  divisor  is  not  con¬ 
tained  in  the  higher  class,  and  division  accordingly  is  impossible. 

The  inspection  of  weights  and  the  processes  of  weighing  precede 
reckoning  with  weights.  The  cubes  in  the  first  building-box  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  kind  of  wood  and  weighed  one  after  another,  and  it 
is  then  estimated  how  many  grains  2,  3,  4,  yT  etc.,  cubic  inches  of 
fir,  beech,  and  oak  weigh ;  how  much  one  kind  weighs  more  than 
another;  how  many  cubic  inches  a  piece  of  a  certain  kind  of  wood 
contains,  etc.  These  operations  are  carried  on  with  numbers  from 
100  to  200.  In  the  third  primary  and  first  grammar  school-class 
hollow'  cubes  of  i  cm.  and  i  decim.  in  dimension  are  filled  with  water 
and  w’eighed,  and  the  children  find,  after  having  of  their  own  accord 
taken  the  weight  of  the  empty  v'csscl  into  account,  that  one  cubic 
centimeter  of  water  weighs  one  grain,  and  one  cubic  decimeter  or  one 
liter  of  w'ater  w'eighs  1000  grains  or  one  kilogram.  Without  any  lielp 
from  the  teacher,  the  question  whether  the  contents  of  flasks  which 
have  been  distributed  among  the  class  can  be  estimated  without 
applying  the  measure  of  capacity,  is  answered  in  the  affirmative  after 
a  little  thought,  and  the  weights  are  asked  for.  It  is  then  easy  to 
obtain  the  required  result. 

Cubic  centimeters  of  iron,  lead,  copper,  tin,  zinc,  and  brass  are 
weighed,  and  interesting  exercises  are  based  on  the  different  weights 
thus  obtained.  Pieces  of  money  are  also  weighed,  and  from  this  the 
weight  or  specified  sums  estimated  or  the  value  of  money  determined 
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from  its  weight.  \Vc  have  gold,  silver,  and  platinum  only  in  pieces 
a  tentli  of  a  cubic  centimeter  in  size;  still  they  are  so  accurately  made 
as  to  answer  our  purposes  perfectly.  All  calculations  in  value  and 
price  arc  performed  in  the  second  primary  class  with  the  aid  of  the 
coins,  and  correspond  to  the  operations  with  rods  and  weights.  Put 
none  of  these  measures  is  so  rich  in  instructive  material  as  spacial 
forms,  to  which  we  will  accordingly  devote  more  particular  attention. 
The  occupation  of  cutting  out  figures  affords  the  second  and  even 
the  third  and  fourth  classes  a  wide  scope  for  utilizing  the  fruits  of 
instruction  in  geometrical  forms. 

J.  T.  Ilerbart,  in  his  book,  Pcstaloz::i' s  Idea  ,of  an  A  B  C  of  In¬ 
tuition,  after  proving  that  the  development  of  the  perceptive  faculty 
falls  within  the  province  of  mathematics,  and  enthusiastically  advo¬ 
cating  this  idea,  asserts  that  Pestalozzi’s  square  is  inadequate,  and 
wishes  to  substitute  the  triangle  as  uncommonly  rich  in  forms  even 
to  trigonometric  functions  ;  nevertheless  for  the  lower  steps  of  mathe¬ 
matical  knowledge  the  square  seems  to  me  to  satisfy  all  reasonable 
demands  as  the  starting  point  for  the  consideration  of  surfaces.  In 
the  first  class  the  square  is  cut  up  into  ornamental  shapes,  either 
according  to  folds  or  without  any  assistance.  Later  the  peculiarities 
of  the  square  arc  c.xamined,  and  it  is  pasted  in  a  coi-jy-book.  On  the 
opposite  page  the  children  write  all  that  can  be  told  of  the  square,  to¬ 
gether  with  measurements  and  calculations.  Nearly  the  entire  subject- 
matter  of  plane  geometry  may  be  deduced  and  proved  by  means  of 
folding  and  cutting  the  square.  Such  proofs  arc  convincing  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  visible.  The  figures  are  ornamented,  but  may  also 
have  borders  which  adorn  them  with  color  and  form. 

The  spacial  figures  upon  which  the  most  comprehensive  mathe¬ 
matical  observation  is  based  are  the  solid  figures,  which  seem  to 
have  been  made  for  the  most  varied  occupations.  In  the  first  ele¬ 
mentary  class  cubes  were  used  to  represent  the  principles  of  sym¬ 
metrical  figures ;  they  served  us  in  making  observations  on  surfaces. 
The  geometrical  body  is  ne.xt  to  be  inspected  and  estimated  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  its  three  dimensions.  This  material  is  used  from  the  second 
elementary  class  upward.  It  will  be  considered  in  two  ways :  first 
as  a  wooden  object  to  be  drawn  and  measured,  and  then  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  cardboard. 

All  the  blocks  in  the  four  building-bo.xcs  of  which  we  have  spoken 
are  gradually  drawn  by  the  scholars  from  a  copy  and  from  sight,  and 
then  the  length  of  the  edges,  the  surfaces,  and  the  contents  are  esti¬ 
mated.  No  demonstration  is  made,  no  rule  is  given,  but  careful  obser¬ 
vation  is  required  and  a  definite  arrangement  followed  in  the  progress 
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of  the  calculation, — a  progress  wliich  manifests  itself  as  a  logical 
consequence  whenever  observation  is  made  step  by  step  and  the 
object  is  talked  about  and  questions  freely  asked  and  answered.  By 
ideas  of  numbers  we  mean  the  logical  succession  of  operations  made 
to  secure  the  result  desired  in  e.xamining  a  mathematical  object  for 
the  purpose  of  measurement.  Chance  considerations  do  not  allow  us 
to  deviate  from  the  logic  of  facts,  even  though  a  slight  advantage  in 
the  calculation  might  result.  Step  by  step  the  numerical  e.xpressions 
are  reduced  to  a  simpler  form,  until  the  value  of  the  whole,  compre¬ 
hended  in  a  single  number,  brings  the  end.  The  mode  of  procedure 
is  easily  shown  by  an  e.xamplc.  We  are  to  make  some  calculations 
about  a  three-sided  block,  of  which  there  are  many  in  the  third  and 
fourth  bo.xes.  Its  end  is  a  right-angled  isosceles  triangle,  whose 
equal  sides  are  3  cm.  long.  The  length  of  the  block  is  6  cm.  long. 
At  first  our  measurements  will  be  only  approximate,  but  later  they 
will  be  given  in  fractions  of  millimeters.  We  will  begin  by  calcu¬ 
lating  the  length  of  the  edges  : 

3  X  6  cm.  -f-  2  X  4  cm.  +  4X3  cm. 

18  cm.  +  8  cm.  12  cm. 

38  cm. 

In  measuring  the  surfaces  the  children  do  not  only  imagine  the 
surfaces  to  be  divided  into  square  centimeters  or  millemeters,  but 
make  these  divisions  in  the  first  place.  There  is  one  sitle  larger 
than  the  others,  inclosed  by  two  lines  four  cm.  in  length  ;  accordingly 
it  measures  4X6  cm.*  (*)  The  sides  of  the  other  two  rectangular 
surfaces  measure  three  and  six  cm.  ;  accordingly  the  sum  of  their 
measurements  is  2  X  (3X6  cm.*).  The  two  right-angled  triangles, 

whose  equal  sides  are  three  cm.  long,  give  2  X  The  total 

surface  measures 

I  X  (4  X  6  cm.*)  +  2  X  (3  X  6  cm.*)  -j-  2  X 

I  X  24  cm.*  -f-  2  X  18  cm.*  -|-  2  X  4*2  cm.* 

24  cm.*  -f-  36  cm.*  -}“  9 

69  cm.* 

In  estimating  the  contents,  we  imagine  the  bottom  surface  to  be 
filled  with  as  many  cubic  centimeters  or  millimeters  as  it  will  contain, 
and  the  same  number  to  be  placed  on  top  of  these  as  many  times  as 
the  height  will  permit.  The  block  contains,  therefore, 

1  .According  to  a  national  decree  square  measure  is  denoted  by  the  e.xponent  2,  and  cubic 
measure  by  the  c.xponent  3.  For  cm.-  our  children  say  centimeter  twice  measured. 
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6  X 

6X4/2  cm.J 
27  cm. 3 

The  Construction  of  Objects,  from  cardboard,  follow  these  calcu¬ 
lations.  Before  we  had  systematized  and  graded  this  department 
of  work  and  had  attained  a  certain  skill  in  making  practical  repre¬ 
sentations,  we  attempted  to  use  clay  for  the  forms  of  knowledge ;  and 
then  by  means  of  knife,  plane,  and  file  to  transform  plaster,  which 
had  been  poured  into  itlates  and  fired,  into  forms  of  life,  beauty,  and 
knowledge.  Exercises  with  peas  were  also  skillfully  conducted.  But 
the  effort  required  to  make  these  geometrical  bodies  with  suitable 
precision,  and  the  hope  of  securing  greater  gain  in  an  educational 
point  of  view,  caused  these  occuiiations  to  gradually  fall  into  disuse, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  practical  exercises  proved  quite  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Geometry  with  the  scissors  affords  a  wide  range  to  the  per¬ 
ception  of  spacial  forms,  makes  use  of  the  existing  mathematical 
knowledge,  enriches  it  with  new  facts,  and  makes  demands  on  the 
sense  of  neatness  and  order  which  every  child  gradually  feels  the 
need  of  fulfilling.  Here,  too,  we  start  with  the  cube.  The  first  task 
consists  in  thinking  of  the  outside  of  the  cube  as  removed  and  spread 
out  so  that  it  can  be  again  [ilaced  like  a  covering  around  the  mathe¬ 
matical,  and  therefore  immaterial,  cube.  The  act  follows  close  upon 
the  thought.  If  in  the  supposition  that  the  size  of  the  cube  has  been 
fixed  by  the  teacher,  the  net  has  been  accurately  drawn  on  cardboard 
with  the  help  of  linear  and  angular  measurements,  it  is  cut  out  and 
the  pieces  are  joined.  The  figures  are  drawn  from  a  copy  and  from 
sight,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  wooden  blocks,  the  length  of  the 
edges,  the  area  of  the  surfaces,  and  the  cubical  contents  are  esti¬ 
mated  This  operation  is  repeated  with  every  figure.  At  first  it  is 
extremely  simple,  but  gradually  requires  more  complex  constructions, 
which  are  to  be  discovered  by  the  children  themselves.  Differences 
in  power  of  observation,  judgment,  and  invention,  and  especially  in 
determination  and  dexterity,  occasion  very  different  results.  One 
child  requires  several  weeks,  or  even  months,  before  he  makes  and 
draws  a  net  satisfactorily,  wdiile  another  finishes  his  figure  in  an  hour. 
It  is  the  teacher’s  task  to  measure  every  net  accurately,  and  to  so 
guide  the  w'ork  that  the  new  result  can  be  almost  immediately  deter¬ 
mined  as  the  consequence  of  correct  progression. 

In  the  third  elementary  class  the  cube  is  divided  in  different  ways, 
and  a  new  method  of  combining  the  pieces  is  devised ;  in  other 
words,  a  new  figure  is  made  which  represents  the  result  of  the  sepa- 
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ration  and  the  combination.  All  these  figures  are  square  and  rec¬ 
tangular  blocks.  Triangular  and  rhombic  blocks  are  used  in  the 
ne.xt  class.  A  difficult  task  is  given  to  the  second  class  above ;  viz., 
the  separation  of  the  cube  into  three  congruent  pyramids,  in  order 
to  show  how  the  cubical  contents  of  a  pyramid,  may  be  calculated. 
Then  the  cube  is  cut  into  four  congruent  pyramids  and  the  remainder 
is  shown.  Finally  a  regular  tetrahedron  is  obtained. 

A  large  number  of  figures  may  be  deduced  from  the  cube.  If  its 
edge  is  given,  the  length  of  the  edges  of  the  new  figure  does  not 
always  directly  follow.  The  ex'cellence  of  this  kind  of  instruction  in 
observation  lies  in  the  fact  that  children  are  put  in  the  way  of  turn¬ 
ing  their  attention  to  scientific  discoveries.  Scholar  and  teacher  have 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  fruit  of  their  intellectual  and  manual 
activity  assume  a  definite  form,  and  the  teacher  can  make  perceptible 
and  intelligible,  in  fact  and  in  practice,  the  whole  department  of 
geometry,  at  least  as  much  as  is  prescribed  in  our  public  schools  as 
far  as  the  second  class  in  the  secondary  school.  Mathematical  in¬ 
tuition  is  here  brought  to  a  close  for  the  time.  I  cannot,  however, 
leave  this  subject  without  calling  to  mind  the  work  carried  on  by 
August  Salberg,  of  Munich.  In  1874  he  published  a  work  of  over 
three  hundred  pages  on  Methods  of  Compjitiug  with  Niivibcrs  from  13 
to  30,  and  closes  the  introduction  with  the  words,  “  May  this  work 
promote  the  moral  elevation  of  the  people,  the  awakening  and 
liberation  of  the  human  faculties,  and  the  e.xaltation  of  the  mind.” 
Throughout  his  work  he  founds  the  development  of  the  notion  of 
numbers  on  direct  observation  of  the  national  standards  of  measure¬ 
ment.  He  discards  the  use  of  lines,  balls,  beans,  etc.,  and  requires 
the  children  to  learn  to  count  from  coins,  measures,  and  weights. 
The  book  appeared  a  year  after  the  Vienna  Exposition,  and  says  of 
the  tableaux  which  were  e.xhibited  by  me  there,  and  later  in  the 
Swiss  Educational  Exhibition,  “  The  fundamental  propositions  of  the 
methods  of  computation  are  no  longer  unfamiliar  to  Swiss  teachers, 
who  were  distinguished  at  the  Vienna  Exposition  by  their  excellent 
system  of  instruction.  They  teach  reckoning  by  means  of  appliances, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  coins,  measures,  and  weights.”  lie  then 
describes  my  tableaux  minutely,  but  errs  in  supposing  that  these  are 
hung  up  in  sight  in  the  school-room.  All  the  consequences  which 
he  derives  from  this  idea  evidently  do  not  take  place.  “  Reckoning,” 
according  to  him,  “is  nothing  but  instruction  in  observation  and 
speech  ;  ”  according  to  us  it  is  at  the  same  time  an  active  occupation. 
The  decimeter  and  meter,  which  arc  divided  into  the  customary 
parts,  are  used  for  the  measure  of  length.  He  begins  with  the  quart. 
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or  quarter  of  a  liter,  as  the  measure  of  capacity.  This  quart  is  made  of 
cardboard,  \f’ood,  or  glass.  He  starts  with  the  decagram  for  weights.- 
Chalk,  cut  into  pieces  weighing  from  one  to  ten  decagrams,  is  weighed 
in  sight  of  the  children.  After  the  decagram  the  grain  is  used. 
These  pieces  of  chalk  are  also  divided  into  the  usual  fractional  parts 
and  wrapped  up  in  a  paper.  Sand  is  weighed  in  paper  bags,  on  which 
the  weight  is  written. 

Although  I  do  not  agree  with  all  of  Salberg’s  ideas,  yet  I  am  glad 
to  mention  him  as  an  earnest  follower  of  Pestalozzi,  from  whose 
metliods  every  teacher  may  enrich  his  knowledge  and  derive  new 
courage  for  his  work.  The  calculations,  moreover,  are,  according  to 
Salberg,  practically  performed,  although  the  children  do  not  all  work 
them  out  at  the  same  time.  The  different  measures  of  capacity  are 
filled  with  sand,  and  it  is  estimated  how  many  times  the  contents  of 
one  is  contained  in  another.  After  that  there  are  e.xercises  in  ad¬ 
dition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division.  Very  systematically 
and  gradually  each  number  is  taken  in  its  relation  to  the  unit  of  dif¬ 
ferent  measures,  and  calculations  made  according  to  the  following 
plan:  i.  Comparison.  2.  Distinction.  3.  Deviation.  4.  Aggrega¬ 
tion.  5.  Divisibility.  6.  Multiplicity.  7.  Division.  8.  Summation. 
9.  Resultant. 

Direct  Observation  and  Productive  Work  in  Relation  to  other  Objects 
of  Instruction. — I  can  make  only  a  few  suggestions  at  the  present 
time.  All  branches  of  instruction  must  be  subservient  to  the  aim  of 
education.  The  starting-point  for  all  should  be  observation  and  prac¬ 
tical  ability ;  and  self-confidence,  tempered  by  discretion,  should  be 
cultivated  by  means  of  e.xercises  in  form. 

The  kindergarten  children  take  afternoon  walks  with  the  first  and 
second  elementary  classes,  and  look  for  little  stones  and  leaves  and 
flowers  of  a  certain  form  or  color,  according  as  they  are  directed. 
The  little  ones  press  the  various  parts  of  plants,  fasten  them  into  a 
copy-book  and  copy  them.  Models  of  houses,  and  z,lji  of  the  nat¬ 
ural  size  are  copied,  shaded,  and  jxiinted.  Definite  precincts  and 
localities  are  reiiresented  by  means  of  these  houses,  building-blocks, 
and  rods.  In  this  way  whole  streets  and  quarters  are  built  up,  first 
of  all  with  the  school-house,  of  which  there  are  countless  models  on 
both  scales,  as  the  center.  The  sand-heap  is  used  in  making  eleva¬ 
tions,  digging  tunnels,  and  introducing  considerable  variety  in  the 
exercise.  There  must  be  a  counterpoise  to  the  development  of  acute 
and  searching  perception,  to  the  investigation  of  facts,  to  the  search  for 
the  truth,  to  the  decisions  and  conclusions,  to  the  development  of  the 
impulse  to  help  one’s  self  and  to  work  for  one’s  self,  or  the  feeling  of 
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independence,  and  to  the  gradually-appearing  consciousness  of  the 
personal  ego.  This  counterpoise  we  find  in  the  consciousness  of 
belonging  to  an  organized  company,  Frocbel  organized  his  little 
troop  ;  let  us  do  the  same.  Froebel  led  his  company  into  the  garden. 
Because  our  pupils  are  larger  we  will  lead  them  farther.  Over  hills 
and  mountains,  into  the  valleys,  through  meadows,  orchards,  and 
forests  hastens  the  merry  throng,  not  as  an  unmanageable  crowd,  but 
as  an  organized  company.  We  do  not  propose  to  afford  a  show  for 
the  envious,  and  we  avoid  every  kind  of  ostentation.  I  c.xpressly 
require  of  the  school-party  that  there  shall  be  no  waving  of  banners, 
and  that  nothing  shall  happen  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  public. 

The  mainstay  of  all  instruction  beyond  the  third  elementary  class 
is  found  in  school  journeys.  There  are  twenty -eight  e.xcursions,  which 
are  repeated  quite  regularly  for  the  greater  part.  I'lvery  year  six  or 
seven  all-day  trips  are  made.  Thus  the  children  become  familiar  with 
almost  the  entire  area  of  the  canton  of  Zurich  and  the  outlying  parts 
of  the  neighboring  cantons.  The  country  is  explored  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  for  a  considerable  distance,  for  little  children  are  born  discoverers 
and  naturalists.  The  chief  good  is  in  natural  history  and  geology  ; 
still  history  does  not  go  emi)ty-handed,  and  admirable  material  is 
afforded  for  instruction  in  language. 

Our  organization  makes  it  possible  for  children  to  be  free  and  unre¬ 
strained  in  their  movements,  and  able  to  follow  their  impulses  with¬ 
out  disturbing  the  whole  company.  Organization  enables  the  leader 
to  gather  the  whole  troop  about  him  at  any  instant,  and  guide  it 
according  to  his  will.  In  a  few  minutes  the  scattered  botanists  and 
insect-hunters  may  be  collected  in  an  organized  squad,  which  then 
marches  orderly,  according  to  the  word  of  command.  No  one  lags, 
no  one  straggles,  although  we  have  many  times  made  the  ascent  of 
all  the  high  mountains  in  the  vicinity  with  children  from  eight  to 
twelve  years  of  age.  One  who  is  inclined  to  ask  whether  the  little 
ones  appear  exhausted  and  fatigued  after  a  long  journey,  sliould  see 
them  when  they  have  been  on  their  feet  from  6  a.  m.  to  <S  p.  m.  But 
the  cost !  Our  trips  are  a  means  of  instruction.  No  one  is  allowed 
to  buy  anything.  Scholars  and  teacher  alike  share  in  the  food  which 
each  one  carries  with  him.  The  general  expenses  are  defrayed  from 
the  traveling-fund,  to  which  each  child  pays  ten  centimes  weekly, 
and  which  is  managed  by  three  cashiers  chosen  by  the  scholars. 
These  trips  result  in  an  increased  number  of  observations,  and  a 
steeling  of  the  will,  in  addition  to  physical  and  mental  invigoration 
and  recreation. 

An  interesting  botanical  exhibition  usually  takes  place  when  the 
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company  halts.  Flovverless  and  flowering  plants  are  distinguished 
and  then  arranged  in  classes,  orders,  and  families.  The  specimens 
are  carried  back  for  the  collections,  described  and  defined  in  the 
class,  and  then  each  child  puts  one  in  his  herbarium,  according  to 
Endlieher’s  system.  The  same  is  done  with  insects.  A  map  is  made 
of  the  country  which  has  been  e.xplored,  and  the  children’s  observa¬ 
tions  are  reported  orally  and  recorded  in  a  table  or  worked  up  for  an 
e.xercise,  according  to  the  class.  Finally,  as  the  key-stone,  every 
scholar  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  classes  makes  a  relievo  from  the  map. 
In  this  way  the  children  work  over  in  school  what  they  have  per¬ 
ceived  in  life  and  what,  in  spite  of  exertion  and  the  renunciation  of 
material  pleasures,  they  have  enjoyed  with  a  nobler  satisfaction. 
They  must  derive  their  knowledge  from  their  tasks  and  experiences ; 
it  grows  out  of  activity  and  capacity.  It  does  not  lie  upon  the  surface 
and  cannot  be  so  easily  revealed  as  technical  school-knowledge,  but 
it  makes  a  good  foundation  for  the  further  development  of  our  youth. 

I  close  with  the  wish  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  glance  at  the 
efforts  to  develop  the  fundamental  ideas  of  our  great  pedagogical 
exemplars  and  the  results  achieved.  Perhaps  the  consequence  will 
be  that  these  fundamental  ideas  and  their  inner  connection  with  the 
changes  in  the  relations  of  life  which  have  been  developing  gradually 
since  the  end  of  the  last  century  will  soon  become  common  property 
and  be  incorporated  in  the  flesh  and  blood  of  our  people,  though  a 
century’s  effort  to  advance  them  has  fallen  short  of  its  ideal. 
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SCIENTIFIC  STUDY  AND  WORK  FOR  WOMEN 

BY  MISS  M.  W.  WHITNEY,  VASSAR  COLLEGE. 

It  is  needless  to  speak,  in  these  days,  of  woman’s  rij^ht  to  the  higher 
education,  neither  of  the  value  to  herself  and  society  of  a  thorough 
and  advanced  training.  If  occasionally  we  hear  an  utterance  of  the 
old  prejudice,  we  do  not  deem  it  worthy  our  time  to  dispute  it.  The 
current  of  public  opinion  is  strongly  set,  and  we  can  let  the  laggards 
grumble  to  themselves,  if  they  will,  for  they  cannot  check  it.  We  have 
ceased,  too,  to  be  troubled  by  the  maintenance  of  woman’s  inferiority 
to  man,  because  we  begin  to  see  that  that  has  nothing  to  do  witli  the 
question  of  her  full  development.  Let  it  be  granted  that  she  is 
inferior ;  but  until  it  is  also  granted  that  there  e.xists  in  the  cultured 
world  a  college  or  university  course  which  young  men  are  intellect¬ 
ually  capable  of  pursuing,  while  young  women  are  not,  the  question 
of  equality  or  inferiority  remains  irrelevant.  No  such  course  can  be 
pointed  out.  The  difference,  if  it  exists,  is  beyond  the  limit  of  the 
present  educational  tests.  Those  who  oppose  woman’s  collegiate 
education  on  this  ground  must  promise  that  colleges  are  established, 
not  for  the  average,  but  the  exceptional  mind,  —  for  the  young  man 
of  genius.  This  is  plainly  not  so.  They  are  established  primarily 
for  the  young  man  of  average  ability,  to  make  him  a  wiser  man  and 
a  better  citizen.  That  the  average  young  man  and  woman  are  equal 
in  power  of  mental  acquisition  and  assimilation  even  the  most  tena¬ 
cious  upholder  of  woman’s  inferiority  will  not  venture  to  question. 
The  disparity  does  not  appear  here,  nor  yet  in  the  region  of  talent; 
one  must  mount  to  the  level  of  genius  before  he  eucounters  the 
doubt.  And  until  our  opponent  is  ready  to  maintain  that  university 
advantages  are  designed  for  minds  of  inventive  power  only,  his  argu¬ 
ment  is  powerless ;  and  this  statement  he  will  not  undertake  to 
uphold. 

It  is  thus  generally  conceded  that  the  higher  education  is  a  desir¬ 
able  thing  for  women.  But  it  is  not  so  generally  conceded  that  the 
sciences  should  occupy  so  high  a  place  in  the  curriculum.  It  is  my 
purpose  to  endeavor  to  show  the  value  of  scientific  study  for  women, 
both  as  a  means  of  developing  needed  qualities,  and  as  supplying  the 
basis  of  useful  and,  I  hope,  in  the  future,  remunerative  labor.  Grace, 
gentleness,  and  refinement  are  regarded  as  the  especial  attributes  of 
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woman,  and  the  fear  entertained  by  those  who  disapprov'e  of  the  study 
of  science  arises  from  an  apprehension  that  those  attributes  will  not 
be  nurtured  by  scientific  pursuits.  Art  and  literature  are  looked  upon 
as  the  more  appropriate  objects  of  contemplation  for  the  woman’s 
mind,  because  promotive  of  these  so-called  womanly  qualities.  Now, 
I  am  the  last  to  desire  that  less  of  gentleness,  or  grace,  or  delicacy 
should  mark  the  woman’s  character.  Let  there  be  more  rather  than 
less.  But  are  we  not  at  fault  in  assuming  that  the  exactness  of 
thought,  carefulness  of  observation,  and  reserve  of  judgment  which 
characterize  the  scientific  attitude  of  mind  are  inconsistent  with  these 
graces  ?  And,  furthermore,  in  our  anxiety  lest  woman  may  lose 
these  charms,  hekl  to  be  peculiarly  hers,  are  we  not  blinding  our¬ 
selves  to  other  qualities  which  it  is  desirable,  very  desirable,  that  she 
should  acquire  ?  Her  social  position  is  not  that  of  a  century  ago. 
Deficencies,  then  unnoted  or  undeplored,  became  in  her  increasingly- 
wider  relations  more  conspicuous  to  the  observer,  if  not  more  detri¬ 
mental  in  their  effects.  She  is  graceful,  sweet,  full  of  tenderness  and 
sympathy  ;  but  is  she  as  simple,  straight-forward,  and  courageous  as  she 
might  be  ?  The  excellent  lectures  of  Francis  Power  Cobbe,  recently 
published  under  the  title  of  Duties  of  Womcti,  intimate  that  these  qual¬ 
ities  are  lacking  in  English  women  as  a  class.  I  doubt  if  any  of  us 
would  assert  that  American  women  do  not  display  similar  deficiencies. 
The  sharp  division  of  attributes  into  masculine  and  femine  has 
affected  injuriously  our  estimate  of  the  manly  and  womanly  charac¬ 
ter.  Is  not  the  sweet  and  gracious  woman,  who  is  also  simple  and 
brave,  a  more  perfect  type  of  womanhood?  In  Tennyson’s  familiar 
lines  : 

“  The  man  be  more  of  woman,  she  of  man ; 

He  gain  in  sweetness  and  in  moral  height. 

Nor  lose  the  wrestling  thews  that  throw  the  world  ; 

She  in  mental  breadth,  nor  fail  in  childward  care 
Nor  lose  the  childlike  in  the  larger  mind.” 

[Gambetta,  alluding  to  the  education  of  women,  in  a  speech  before 
the  French  Instruction  League,  said  :  “We  propose  to  give  a  posi¬ 
tive  education,  an  education  which  shall  be  made  of  the  marrow  of 
lions.  And  what  is  the  marrow  of  lions  in  our  age?  It  is  the  result 
of  the  discoveries  of  all  the  sciences.”  This  exaggerated  form  of 
expression,  “  marrow  of  lions,”  is  startling  but  significant.] 

Now,  I  hold  that  the  qualities  of  simplicity,  uncompromising  truth¬ 
fulness,  and  carefulness  of  judgment  are  developed  more  essentially 
by  scientific  studies  than  by  literary  or  artistic.  Nature  makes  no 
compromises, — it  is  strictly  obedient  to  the  law  of  usefulness,  sternly 
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undcviating  in  its  course,  yet  calmly  self  reliant.  There  arc  beauty 
and  grace  in  all  the  natural  world,  but  the  student  comes  to  believe, 
even  if  he  cannot  in  every  case  point  out  his  substantiating  facts, 
that  there  is  no  beauty  or  grace  without  its  underlying  use.  He 
learns  the  economy  of  nature,  that  there  is  nothing  .superfluous,  no 
beauty  or  pleasure  without  a  benefit.  “Beauty,”  said  Michael  An¬ 
gelo,  “  is  the  purgation  of  superfluities.”  We,  as  women,  have  great 
need  to  learn  the  lesson  of  simplicity.  If  we  look  beyond  the  limits 
of  necessary  labor,  we  find  alike  in  town  and  city  a  disheartening 
picture  of  a  vast  activity  without  an  aim,  of  abilities  squandered 
upon  petty  objects,  of  an  unfruitful  restlessness,  and  a  vain  display. 

[The  very  beauty  of  the  petal  is  itself  a  rebuke  to  the  elaborate 
costuming  of  a  woman.  The  petal’s  c.xquisite  form  and  coloring  arc 
indeed  beautiful, — but  why  That  they  may  attract  the  insect, 
whose  presence  secures  the  vigorous  life  of  the  species  ?  Why  the 
excessive  ornament  which  marks  a  society-woman’s  dress  ?  For 
beauty’s  sake,  or  for  art’s  sake.^  I  think  not.] 

Nature  has  no  affectation,  no  seeming,  no  prevarication,  and  no 
gloss.  It  tells  no  graceful  lies ;  it  docs  not  change  its  manner  for 
you  or  for  me.  Though  so  simple  and  so  straightforward  in  its 
action,  nature’s  vast  complication  of  relations  inculcates  carefulness 
of  judgment.  It  soon  reveals  the  tendency  and  shows  the  danger  of 
leaping  at  conclusions.  Patient  watchfulness,  with  conclusions  held 
in  reserve,  is  the  only  security  for  correct  results.  Our  likings  and 
dislikings  can  take  no  part  in  these  researches.  We  must  annihilate 
prejudice  and  personal  desire.  I'araday  gives  this  lesson  when  he 
says :  “  I  will  simply  express  my  strong  belief  that  that  point  of 
self-education  which  consists  in  teaching  the  mind  to  resist  its  de¬ 
sires  and  inclinations  until  they  are  proved  to  be  right,  is  the  most 
important  of  all,  not  only  in  things  of  natural  philosophy,  but  in 
every  department  of  daily  life.”  Along  with  this  reserve  in  judg¬ 
ment  comes  the  habit  of  taking  into  consideration  remote  causes. 
Herbert  Spencer  believes  that  women  are  by  nature  predisposed  to 
form  opinions  from  immediate  results,  leaving  out  of  consideration 
remoter  issues,  and  for  this  reason  he  regards  them  as  disqualified 
for  the  suffrage  and  for  control  in  the  larger  social  affairs  (“Do¬ 
mestic  Retrospect  and  Prospect,”  Popular  Science  Monthly,  Sept., 
1877).  This  I  believe  to  be  the  result  of  her  narrower  education  and 
of  the  weakness  of  control  to  which  her  training  subjects  her  feel¬ 
ings.  Strong  feeling  is  not  incompatible  with  far-sighted  reasoning. 
In  social  questions  it  would  seem  essential  as  a  suggester  of  causes 
which  the  unfeeling  mind  would  overlook ;  but  it  must  be  habituated 
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to  a  well-regulated  control.  And  a  well-regulated  control  is  just 
what  has  been  regarded  as,  upon  the  whole,  undesirable  in  a  woman. 
The  cry  has  been,  “  Let  her  intuitions,  her  feelings  guide  her.”  [Fur- 
rthcrmore,  her  subordinate  and  irresponsible  position  has  tended  to 
develop  far-seeing  discernment.  Without  the  habits  of  mind  engen¬ 
dered  only  by  the  bearing  of  weighty  responsibilities,  there  is  no 
chance  for  the  growth  of  a  comprehensive  judgment.] 

Ikit  you  may  ask,  “  Will  the  study  of  science,  after  all,  develop 
these  attributes  of  mind  ?  Though  Nature  be  self-reliant  and 
straight-forward,  will  the  study  of  botany  or  zoology  unfold  these 
traits  in  the  student  any  more  than  the  study  of  history,  for  instance, 
whose  heroes  and  heroines  display  them  in  human  guise  I  answer 
|tha  tit  is  the  attitude  of  mind  required  by  a  study,  rather  than  the 
\direct  object  of  study,  which  disciplines.  The  attitude  of  mind 
in  the  study  of  science  is  not  simply  receptive ;  it  seeksj  it  com¬ 
pares,  it  checks  itself,  it  tries  again.  It  uses  imagination,  but  must 
control  it ;  it  secs  what  it  docs  not  wish  to  sec,  perhaps,  but  must 
accept.  And  let  me  add,  that  when  I  speak  of  the  study  of  science 
I  do  not  mean  the  superficial  book-learning  so  universal  in  our  schools 
a  few  )ears  ago,  but  a  thorough  application,  in  which  the  student  is 
made,  as  far  as  he  goes,  his  own  observer  and  investigator.  Neither 
do  I  intend  to  underrate  the  v’alue  of  literary  studies,  or  to  imply  that 
they  are  not  essential.  But  their  place  is  already  made  for  them  ;  it 
is  my  object  to  urge  against  the  prejudice  which  still  largely  pre¬ 
vails  in  reference  to  scientific  study  for  women.  We  are  afraid  it 
will  make  our  girls  rude  and  ungentle  ;  in  a  word,  will  make  them 
masculine.  But  let  us  trust  in  their  potential  motherhood.  The 
idea  that  the  girl’s  nature  can  be  changed  into  the  boy’s  by  any  sys¬ 
tem  of  education  is  unfounded  and  unverified.  Education  cannot 
unmake,  it  can  only  bring  out ;  and  the  question  for  us  to  decide  is, 
what  shall  we  endeavor  to  bring  out  In  our  girls  let  us  develop 
•-^strength  as  well  as  beauty  of  mind.  Let  us  do  away  with  the  mis- 
concei)tion  still  clinging  to  many  cultured  minds,  that  it  is  womanly 
to  be  timid  and  weak,  to  love  admiration  and  display,  to  be  gracious 
rather  than  true,  and  dependent  rather  than  self-reliant.  And,  at  this 
time,  when  the  health  of  women  is  undergoing  such  trying  tests,  and 
threatening  more  than  anything  else  the  cause  of  her  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  there  e.xists  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  natural  history 
studies,  because  of  greater  healthfulness.  They  are  out-of-door 
studies,  whose  class-book  is  the  field,  whose  text-book  is  the  botany- 
box,  the  net,  the  microscope.  Many  a  young  woman  whose  physical 
condition  would  not  allow  the  usual  college  course  might  grow  robust 
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in  body  as  well  as  mind  under  a  well-directed  course  of  study  in  nat¬ 
ural  science. 

Having  urged  the  advantages  of  scientific  study,  I  go  still  further, 
and  advocate  specialized  study.  The  tendency  of  modern  educa¬ 
tional  reform  is  toward  a  more  thorough  and  extensive  application  of 
a  few  subjects.  I  am  fully  in  sympathy  with  this  tendency,  and  might 
say  much  of  the  gain  which  I  believe  would  follow  such  a  change, — 
gain  in  grasp  of  mind  and  completeness  of  culture  o^'er  the  desultory 
habit  of  thought  which  a  crowded  curriculum  must  produce.  But 
that  is  not  my  present  object.  I  advocate  special  attention  to  one 
subject  in  the  later  years  of  a  girl’s  college  course,  because  of  the 
benefit  which  will  accrue  to  her  therefrom,  in  after-life.  I  believe 
the  one  thing  now  most  neecd  for  woman  is  some  interest  or  influence 
which  will  introduce  a  more  definite  purpose  into  her  life,  leading  to 
more  persistent  effort  in  fewer  directions.  Her  energies  are  scat¬ 
tered  ov'er  so  large  a  surface  that  their  exercise  lacks  robustness 
and  brings  about  few  useful  results.  Our  young  women  graduates 
dip  a  little  deeper  into  Greek  or  Latin  ;  one  year  we  find  them  inter¬ 
ested  in  art,  the  next  in  history,  and  so  on.  Our  young  men  find  in 
their  universal  calling  as  providers  the  incentive  which  gives  tone 
and  concentration  to  their  endeavors.  Our  girls,  as  a  class,  lack  this 
incentive.  Some  claim  that  their  possible  motherhood  should  take 
its  place  with  them,  and  that  they  should  be  educated  with  as  definite 
a  purpose  to  be  mothers  as  their  brothers  are  to  be  merchants  or  pro¬ 
fessors.  But  this  motive  can  ncv’cr  present  itself  to  the  young 
woman’s  mind,  as  a  clearly-defined  incentive.  She  cannot  count  on 
•being  a  mother.  [And  I  do  not  believe  that  any  scheme  of  special 
preparation  for  wifehood  and  motherhood  will  ever  meet  with  suc¬ 
cessful  application.  Motherhood  is  an  essential  constituent  of  wo¬ 
manhood,  and  whatever  makes  her  a  complete  woman  makes  her  a 
good  mother.]  At  least  we  cannot  find  here  that  stimulus  which 
will  give  direction  and  vigor  to  the  aims  of  a  young  woman  whose 
college  days  are  over,  who  is  not  under  the  necessity  of  earning  her 
own  living,  and  who  has  not  marriage  in  view ;  and  this  describes  a 
large  number  of  our  girls  who  leave  college  or  school  on  graduation 
day.  But  if  she  has  discovered  any  bent  of  mind  (and  she  should  be 
encouraged  to  make  such  a  discovery),  and  if,  without  injury  to  her 
general  training,  she  has  been  countenanced  in  giving  that  tendency 
open  way,  and  has  so  far  prepared  herself  in  the  study  of  her  choice 
as  to  hold  in  her  control  the  numerous  instruments  for  further  re¬ 
search,  she  carries  with  her  the  incentive  for  continued  applica¬ 
tion,  and  the  means  of  constant  enjoyment  and  possible  usefulness. 
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No  rambling  study  can  afford  the  stimulus,  the  vigor  of  interest, 
which  is  given  by  continuous  application  to  one  favorite  subject. 
This  keeps  the  mind  active,  the  habit  of  thought  regular.  There  is 
no  slacking  of  puri^ose,  and  no  vague  questioning,  “  What  shall  I  do 
ne.xt.^”  “The  high  prize  of  life,”  says  Emerson,  “  the  crowning 
fortune  of  a  man,  is  to  be  born  with  a  bias  to  some  pursuit,  which 
finds  him  in  employment  and  happiness.”  The  lower  claims  of 
social  life,  so  ready  with  their  degenerating  demands  upon  the  young 
woman’s  time  and  attention,  will  find  it  far  less  easy  to  gain  a  hold 
upon  her. 

But,  does  not  special  study  make  narrow  }  Is  not  the  specialist  a 
social  bore  ?  A  narrow  mind  will  be  narrow  in  its  specialty,  but  I  have 
no  fear  for  naturally  well-balanced  minds.  Do  we  not  all  know  special¬ 
ists  whose  researches  rarely  appear  in  their  conversation,  far  less  rarely 
than  we  have  desired,  who  would  gladly  gather  something  from  their 
storehouses  ?  And  if  the  mind  is  naturally  so  circumscribed  that  it 
does  not  j^erceive  the  proprieties  of  social  life,  is  it  not,  after  all,  better 
to  be  bored  with  entomology  for  instance,  than  small  talk  or  superficial 
acquirements  }  This  fear  seems  to  me  altogether  unworthy  of  con¬ 
sideration  beside  the  gain  in  intellectual  energy,  which  a  definite 
interest  and  clearly  outlined  purpose  cannot  fail  to  gain.  Enthu¬ 
siasm  is  always  interesting,  no  matter  how  small  the  sphere  of  its 
exercise.  A  man  riding  his  hobby  is  not  the  most  undesirable  mem¬ 
ber  of  society.  It  is  rather  the  indifferent  member,  who  has  not 
vigor  enough  to  find  a  hobby. 

The  advantages  for  advanced  scientific  study  offered  to  women 
in  this  country  arc  not  numerous  nor  of  a  high  order.  Our- 
colleges,  as  they  introduee  elective  systems  and  tend  toward  the 
methods  of  the  German  universities,  offer  better  means  for  special 
study.  The  colleges  for  women,  however,  have  not  advanced  so  far 
in  this  direction.  They  keep,  perhaps  not  unwisely,  on  the  conserv¬ 
ative  side,  and  the  greater  freedom  of  the  university  methods  is 
likely  to  deter  them  many  years  yet  from  their  adoption.  But 
opportunities  are  not  altogether  wanting.  A  good  beginning  may 
be  made  at  college.  There  are  excellent  summer  schools,  where 
much  may  be  gained.  The  Woman’s  Laboratory  connected  with  the 
Boston  School  of  Technology  furnishes  the  best  of  advantages  for 
instruction  in  chemistry  and  kindred  subjects ;  and  the  school  of 
Technology  itself  has  now  opened  all  its  courses  to  women.  It  has 
been  stated  that  in  special  courses  the  young  women  of  the  Harvard 
Annex  possess,  at  present,  while  their  number  is  small,  advantages 
superior  to  those  of  the  regular  students  of  thecollege. 
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A  young  woman  interested  in  biology  writes  me  that  four  years 
ago  she  could  find  no  opening  for  advanced  biological  study  in  this 
country.  She  went  to  Cambridge,  England,  and  has  returned  enthu¬ 
siastic  over  the  opportunities  for  instruction  open  to  her  there.  An¬ 
other  American  woman  is  now  studying  in  Professor  Huxley’s  labo¬ 
ratory  at  South  Kensington.  I  read,  also,  that  an  .American  girl  is 
studying  under  Professor  Vichow,  at  Berlin.  The  fact  that  the 
best  medical  schools  of  the  United  States  remain  closed  to  women 
need  not  be  mentioned  ;  it  stands  too  glaringly  patent  beside  the 
marked  success  which  women  have  attained  in  medical  i)ractice. 

W’e  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  if  a  young  woman  desires  a 
thorough  and  advanced  training  in  science  it  is  her  wisest  course,  it 
she  can  afford  it,  to  go  abroad  after  having  obtained  the  preliminary 
instruction  which  our  schools  will  give  her.  But  I  trust  this  need 
not  be  said  many  years  longer. 

I  have  considered  the  advantages  of  scientific  study  for  women.  A 
more  practical  question  follows :  What  work,  what  profession  does 
science  offer  to  women  ^  A  large  number  of  young  women  in  our 
colleges  go  out  into  the  world  to  earn  their  own  living,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  is  likely  to  increase.  The  old  prejudice  against  remunerative 
labor  for  women  has  not  wholly  died  out,  and  in  many  families  the 
daughters  go  home,  after  their  school-days  are  over,  to  live  parasitic 
lives  upon  bu.sy  fathers  and  mothers  ;  giving  a  little  domestic  assist¬ 
ance,  perhaps,  but,  upon  the  whole,  filling  no  really  empty  jfiace  and 
doing  no  essential  duties.  These  girls  will  ere  long  join  the  worthy 
ranks  of  self-supporting  women,  who  learn  out  of  the  beneficent  neces¬ 
sity,  which  we  have  so  long  called  the  curse  of  ICden,  that  the  best 
living  means  usefulness,  and  that  helpful  action  is  the  greatest  hapj)i- 
ness.  But  first  let  me  say  yet  another  word  of  the  unremunerative 
scientific  work  that  might  be  done  by  women.  I  have  already  spoken 
of  this,  but  from  the  side  of  its  effect  upon  character,  rather  than  its 
usefulness  to  science  itself.  Scientific  investigation  is  largely  with¬ 
out  pay,  and  will  always  be  so.  Women,  as  a  class,  command  more 
retirement  and  leisure  than  men.  Add  to  this  retirement  and  leisure 
scientific  preparation  and  love  of  research,  and  we  begin  to  see  the 
amount  of  valuable  scientific  investigation  which  women  of  means 
might  undertake.  Recall  what  Thomas  lulward,  the  poor  Scotch 
shoemaker,  has  done  for  zoology,  and  consider  the  restless  and  profit¬ 
less  hours  in  many  an  able  woman’s  life,  and  then  calculate  the 
amount  of  happiness  and  benefit  that  lies  potential  in  their  mis¬ 
directed  efforts. 

There  exists  now  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  the  development  of  the 
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infant’s  mind.  Scientific  observers,  like  Sir  John  Lubbock,  have 
watched  the  successive  steps  in  the  unfolding  of  the  child’s  intellect 
and  have  published  them.  I  have  been  sorry  to  note  that  all  such 
observers  have  been  men.  Is  there  any  province  more  essentially  a 
woman’s  than  this  ?  The  questions  of  mental  development,  of  tem¬ 
perament,  of  disease,  of  the  effect  of  temperament  upon  disease,  and 
hundreds  of  kindred  subjects  lie  hourly  before  the  mother’s  eye.  No 
one  so  well  fitted  to  observe,  no  one  so  well  placed  for  observation. 
I  am  glad  to  learn  that  the  Social  .Science  Association  has  taken  this 
matter  in  hand  and  is  about  to  call  the  assistance  of  educated  mothers 
to  opportunities  of  this  nature  lying  within  their  immediate  reach. 

Then  there  is  the  department  of  household  chemistry.  The  woman 
in  her  home  has  the  material  at  hand  for  innumerable  researches  that 
might  result  in  benefit  to  herself  and  the  community.  This  is  again 
her  peculiar  province,  and  the  only  requisites  are  a  good  knowledge 
of  chemistry  and  a  small  laboratory,  which  any  woman  might  have 
side  by  side  with  her  kitchen.  This  presupposes  time  and  money ; 
but  we  are  now  speaking  of  the  class  of  women  which  possess  both. 
And,  furthermore,  if  we  subtract  from  the  life  of  almost  any  woman 
placed  above  moderate  circumstances  the  time  now  given  up  to  un¬ 
profitable  social  claims  we  should  obtain,  a  surprisingly  large  margin 
of  leisure.  And  one  of  the  salutary  results  of  this  devotion  to  some 
chosen  occupation  would  be,  I  believe,  the  effecting  of  this  subtrac¬ 
tion.  The  better  will  crowd  out  the  worse. 

Women  are  beginning  to  hold  positions  upon  school  boards,  and 
their  usefulness  as  advisers  in  educational  matters  is  unquestioned. 
This  again  suggests  a  field  of  study  and  observation,  the  cultivation 
of  which  would  make  the  advent  of  women  into  educational  influence 
of  greatly  increased  service. 

Education  as  a  science  is  receiving  much  attention.  Formerly  it 
was  held  that  any  series  of  studies, — the  more  the  better, — pursued 
in  any  order,  so  they  were  successfully  dove-tailed  into  the  appointed 
period  of  time,  constituted  an  educational  system.  Alongside  with 
the  study  of  the  natural  evolution  of  the  mental  faculties,  goes  the 
investigation  of  the  best  methods  for  furthering  that  evolution.  Let 
women,  interested  in  education,  make  a  scientific  study  of  it,  and 
bring  to  bear  in  the  increasing  control  they  are  about  to  exert  in  edu¬ 
cational  matters  an  intelligence  more  inquiring  and  comprehensive 
than  most  boards  of  education  at  present  exhibit.  As  was  said  in  a 
speech  before  the  Social  Science  Congress  in  Edinburgh,  “  We  want 
educational  as  well  as  chemical  analyists.” 

[Political  economy,  as  a  science,  ought  also  to  win  the  attention  of 
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women.  There  is  but  little  doubt  that  the  right  of  suffrage  will  be 
granted  before  many  years.  I  would  that,  side  by  side  with  every 
suffrage  association  there  were  political  economy  clubs,  and  that 
women  would  show  as  much  eagerness  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
ballot  as  to  obtain  it.  That  men  do  not  think  wisely  and  do  vote 
rashly,  ought  not  to  affect  the  question.  If,  in  the  interval  of  time 
preceding  the  granting  of  the  suffrage,  woman  could  rouse  among 
themselves  an  enlightened  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  could  make 
themselves  believe  that  there  is  really  such  a  science  as  political 
economy,  the  knowledge  of  which  does  not  come  intuitively,  but 
demands  much  reading  and  thinking ;  and  furthermore,  could  do 
something  toward  awakening  in  the  American  mind  a  sense  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  vote,  they  would  be  accomplishing  an  enormous 
good.  The  thing  most  needed  in  American  politics,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  to  break  in  upon  the  self-satisfaction  of  the  American  voter  and 
lead  him  to  realize  that  his  judgment  may  be  wrong  and  his  vote  may 
do  harm.  The  contempt  which  the  average  voter  has  for  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  other  nations  and  times,  his  scorn  of  bookish  theories,  his 
blind  belief  in  his  own  conclusions,  based  upon  .some  interest  lying 
close  to  his  limited  experience  ;  these  are  the  dangers  which  threaten 
our  prosperity  more  than  Nihilism  or  Popery. 

Here,  too,  is  an  opportunity  for  women  to  examine  themselves  and 
find  how  far  Spencer’s  conclusion,  before  alluded  to,  is  justified.  Are 
they  inclined  to  decide  by  immediate  effects,  without  considering  re¬ 
mote  results  The  apparent  universality  with  which  women  advocate 
prohibition  might  seem  to  indicate  such  a  tendency.  Certainly,  as 
influenced  by  immediate  results,  everybody  would  be  a  prohibitionist. 
It  is  only  when  the  remoter  effects  upon  the  character  of  men  and  of 
governments  are  brought  into  consideration  that  doubts  of  its  wisdom 
may  arise.  I  do  not  say  that,  after  weighing  carefully  all  these  re¬ 
moter  consequences,  most  women  might  not  continue  to  favor  the 
prohibition  movement.] 

Of  remunerative  labor  for  women,  as  the  outgrowth  of  special 
scientific  preparation,  we  cannot  say  the  present  offers  many  examples. 
The  success  of  women  in  the  medical  profession  is  settled  beyond 
dispute,  and  demonstrates  the  need  that  has  existed  for  them  in  this 
capacity.  Dr.  Bodley’s  report,  contained  in  her  address  delivered 
before  the  graduating  medical  students  of  Philadelphia,  gives  results 
of  unexpected  significance.  I  need  not  dwell  upon  this  department 
of  scientific  occupation,  because  its  place  and  value  are  sufficiently 
well  established. 

The  calls  for  women  as  teachers  in  special  lines  will  increase  as 
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more  colleges  and  higher  schools  for  women  are  founded,  and  as  co¬ 
education  becomes  more  general.  Already  there  are  many  women 
professors,  worthy  the  name.  Professor  means  more  than  teacher; 
it  means  special  application  and  experience,  and  a  knowledge  extend¬ 
ing  beyond  books.  A  professor  is  not  only  leader  in  the  class-room, 
he  is  a  co-worker  in  the  front  ranks  of  thought.  Practical  chemistry 
seems  a  profession  well  fitted  for  women,  and  promising  to  offer 
remunerative  occupation.  A  lady,  who  is  a  professional  chemist,  and 
was  an  influential  agent  in  the  establishing  of  the  Woman’s  Labora¬ 
tory  in  Boston,  writes  that  she  has  all  the  work  she  can  find  time  to 
do  at  fair  pay,  and  has  had  at  least  four  offers  of  positions  with  good 
salaries  since  her  graduation.  She  believes  that  women  fitly  trained 
will  not  lack  paying  employment,  and  she  looks  for  the  springing  up 
of  new  positions,  especially  adapted  to  women,  such  as,  for  instance, 
that  of  physician’s  or  manufacturer’s  chemist,  created  by  the  com¬ 
bination  of  several  physicians  or  manufacturers  for  the  purpose  of 
'employing  a  permanent  chemist  to  make  their  required  chemical 
investigations. 

A  slight  incident  first  suggested  to  my  mind  the  fitness  of  dwelling- 
house  architecture  as  a  profession  for  women  ;  but  this  suggestion 
was  given  by  a  woman  of  the  conservative  type,  who  was  the  farthest 
removed  from  voluntarily  making  such  an  intimation.  She  was  of  a 
phlegmatic  temperament,  rarely  roused  to  any  vehemence  of  expres¬ 
sion  ;  and  I  was  much  surprised  to  find  her,  shortly  after  moving  into 
a  new  house,  in  an  almost  towering  passion  of  indignation  over  the 
inconvenient  arrangement  of  the  rear  part  of  her  house.  “  The  most 
foolish  woman  in  the  city,  she  cried,  “  would  have  known  better  than 
that.”  I  will  not  take  the  time  to  speak  of  other  occupations  of  a 
scientific  nature  in  which  women  might  engage,  with  a  fair  prospect 
of  success.  I  have  no  facts  to  show  that  others  have  thus  far  been 
undertaken  by  women.  I  have  learned,  however,  of  two  or  three  suc¬ 
cessful  women  dentists.  Dr.  Tibertius  of  Berlin  has  a  large  practice 
and  is  employed  by  the  royal  family.  I  have  heard,  also,  of  a  woman 
who  went  west  to  teach,  but  led  by  failing  health  to  withdraw  from 
teaching,  she  has  undertaken  with  success  the  cultivation  of  grapes. 
To  be  sure,  agriculture  has  not  been  counted  a  scientific  profession, 
but  ccience  is  making  its  way  into  tl'ws  domain,  as  into  most  others, 
and  I  am  not  sure  but  small  agriculture  may  yet  proffer  to  women 
healthy  and  profitable  employment. 

As  regards  this  matter  of  remunerative  professional  work  for 
women,  there  undoubtedly  rests  upen  women  of  a  certain  class  a 
duty  which  they  owe  to  their  sisterhood.  This  class  consists  of  those 
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who  can  afford  to  wait  and  push  their  claims.  A  large  number  of 
young  women  seeking  an  education  in  our  higher  schools  and  colleges 
must  begin  to  earn  their  living  immediately  upon  closing  their  course 
of  study.  Many,  indeed,  have  borrowed  money  to  enable  them  to 
complete  their  studies.  To  this  class  we  cannot  in  fairness  say, 
“  Make  yourselves  specialists,”  because  as  specialists  they  cannot  so 
readily  find  employment.  We  are  forced  to  admit  that,  in  spite  of 
the  wonderful  enlightenment  of  opinion  which  the  last  half-century 
has  produced  in  the  public  mind  in  reference  to  woman’s  ability  and 
position,  there  is  still  considerable  unreadiness  to  believe  that  in  the 
higher  professions  she  either  can  or  will  make  herself  as  proficient  as 
a  man.  Even  for  a  professorship  in  a  woman’s  college,  if  we  place 
side  by  side  as  applicants  a  man  and  a  woman  equally  well  qualified, 
the  chances  are  largely  in  favor  of  the  man.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  also  true  that  comparatively  few  women  have  received  the  neces¬ 
sary  training.  I  regard  it  as  the  duty  of  women  of  some  means,  who 
are  in  a  position  to  await  their  opportunity  and  urge  their  claims,  to 
make  themselves  so  proficient  that  their  equality  with  men  cannot  be 
questioned.  We  cannot  e.xpect  that  positions  requiring  long  and 
careful  discipline  will  be  offered  to  women,  if  they  have  not  received 
such  discipline.  And  until  women,  as  a  class,  do  receive  it  as  gen¬ 
erally  as  men,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  their  claims  are  set  aside. 
But  let  women  fit  themselves  to  hold  responsible  scientific  positions, 
and  let  them  knock  again  and  again  for  admittance  to  the  ranks  of 
professional  workers.  Let  them  be  willing  to  wait,  to  meet  repeated 
refusals  and  rebuffs.  Let  them  bear  in  mind  that  they  are  making  a 
way  not  for  themselves  alone,  but  that  they  are  pioneers  and  carry 
with  them  the  cause  of  woman’s  activity  in  the  higher  planes  of 
thought  and  labor. 

This  is  the  most  practical  result  of  all  I  have  said,  and  the  point  I 
would  most  urge  upon  young  women  of  scientific  inclinations.  But  not 
less  practical,  as  regards  its  effect  u})on  the  character  and  usefulness 
of  women,  I  believe  to  be  what  I  have  said  upon  the  value  of  scientific 
study  and  work  in  general.  I  want  to  see  women  bring  greater  unity 
of  purpose  into  their  lives.  I  want  to  see  their  thought  and  effort 
simplified  and  concentrated.  Even  those  who  are  of  the  opinion  that 
motherhood  is  the  only  specialty  designed  by  nature  for  women,  need 
not  be  disturbed  at  the  prospect  of  a  gain  in  these  qualities  of  sim¬ 
plicity  and  concentration.  The  habit  of  mind  produced  by  one  course 
of  action  is  necessarily  carried  over  into  all.  The  most  important 
result  of  education  (and  no  education  is  of  real  value  which  does  not 
give  this)  is  a  sense  of  the  respons  bility  of  the  individual ;  and,  I 
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believe,  a  woman  trained  to  scientific  habits  of  thought  and  to  a 
due  realization  of  this  responsibility  must  needs  make  an  excellent 
mother.  She  will  know  that  motherhood  is  the  highest  profession 
the  world  has  to  offer ;  highest  in  the  knowledge  it  requires,  and  widest 
in  its  influence ;  and  she  will  not  allow  a  lower  profession  to  trespass 
upon  a  higher.  Most  women,  in  fact,  are  brought  up  to  be  house¬ 
keepers  rather  than  mothers,  and  it  is  a  painful  fact  of  observation 
that  in  many  homes  the  mother  is  lost  in  the  housekeeper.  I  do  not 
know  of  anything  which  will  do  more  toward  developing  in  a  woman 
a  true  comprehension  of  the  immense  responsibility  of  motherhood 
than  a  careful  study  of  organization,  of  cause  and  effect, — that  is,  of 
science. 
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SOCIETIES  FOR  THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  VICE! 

BY  HOMER  B.  SPRAGUE. 

“  There  are  hearts  to  break ;  there  are  souls  to  win 
From  the  ways  of  peace  to  the  paths  of  sin ; 

There  are  homes  to  be  rendered  desolate ; 

There  is  trusting  love  to  be  changed  to  hate. 

This  is  the  work  you  have  done  so  well, 

Cursing  the  earth  and  peopling  hell  I  ” 

There  is  a  hydra-headed  evil,  malignant,  unresting,  yet,  for  the 
most  part,  invisible  ;  allying  itself  with  kindred  destructive  agen¬ 
cies  ;  subsidizing  the  strongest  appetites  and  passions ;  making  the 
youth  of  the  land  its  especial  victims,  sparing  neither  high  nor  low, 
dragging  them  by  thousands  to  mental,  moral,  and  even  physical  dis¬ 
ease  and  death  ;  existing  from  time  immemorial,  but  increasing  year 
by  year  till  it  has  reached  gigantic  proportions  ;  a  frightful  pestilence 
walking  in  darkness,  a  horrible  destruction  wasting  at  noonday !  No 
organized  effort  was  made  in  England  to  suppress  it  previous  to  the 
year  1802  ;  none  in  the  United  States  until  eight  or  nine  years  ago. 
It  enthrones  the  lowest  pleasures  as  the  highest  good ;  its  object  is 
the  promotion  of  unchastity,  the  disparagement  of  virtue,  the  corrup- 
'*tion  of  the  young ;  its  modes  of  operation  are  manifold,  though  un¬ 
seen.  Some  of  its  physical  results  are  discussed  in  medical  works  ; 
its  mental  wrecks  appear,  to  some  extent,  in  the  appalling  statistics 
of  insanity ;  but  the  wide-spread  moral  ruin,  the  sorrows,  the  crimes, 
the  shames, — these  arc  beyond  the  power  of  figures  to  compute. 

The  mischief  is  largely  irreparable.  “  None  that  go  unto  her 
return,  neither  take  they  hold  of  the  paths  of  life,”  said  the  wisest  of 
kings,  himself  a  victim  at  last.  Is  there  an  occasional  exception  } 
The  brand  plucked  from  the  fire  is  blackened.  The  plague-spot  may 
possibly  be  healed,  but  the  scar  is  hideous  and  indelible.  It  needs 
no  Augustine  to  tell  us  that  an  obscene  book,  song,  picture,  act,  in¬ 
strument,  once  guiltily  imprinted  on  the  memory,  can  never  be 
erased.  Banished  with  strong  effort,  with  prayers  and  tears,  it  reap¬ 
pears  in  dreams  till  the  sufferer  sighs  with  Thcmistocles  for  some 

*  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  New-England  Society  for  the  Suppression 
of  Vice;  April,  1SS2. — Eighth  Annual  Rejjortof  the  New- York  Society  for  the  .Sup|>ression 
of  Vice;  b'ebruary,  1S82. — Frauds  Exposed, or  Ilowthe  People  arc  Deceived  and  Robbed, 
and  Youth  Corrupted;  Anthony  Comstock,  1880.  Seventy-sixth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  (London). 
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new  system  of  mnemonics  that  may  enable  him  to  forget,  or  prays 
with  Banquo, — 

“  Merciful  Powers, 

Restrain  in  me  the  cursed  thought  that  Nature 
Gives  way  to  in  repose  !  ” 

or  cries  with  Paul,  “  O  wretched  man  that  I  am  !  who  shall  deliver 
me  from  the  body  of  this  death?”  And  yet  the  punishment  is  ever 
renewed,  a  perennial  source  of  anguish,  the  gnawing  of  a  worm  that 
will  not  die,  the  smart  of  a  burning  that  cannot  be  quenched. 

Unlike  other  forms  of  iniquity,  “the  social  evil”  not  only  wears 
a  more  impenetrable  mask,  but  its  very  foulness  is  its  immunity. 
On  the  one  hand,  its  essential  grossness  must,  for  decency’s  sake,  be 
covered  from  view ;  on  the  other,  its  deceitful  fairness  must  pass  un¬ 
noticed,  lest  suggestion  be  temptation.  So  it  happens  that,  not 
being  attacked  openly,  it  is  not  attacked  at  all.  Multitudes  of  the 
best  people  arc  hardly  aware  of  its  c.xistcnce.  Herein  lies  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  the  young.  What  w'ith  the  innocent  curiosity  of  youth,  the 
praiseworthy  desire  for  knowledge,  the  stimulus  of  natural  apj)etite, 
the  yearning  for  confidential  companionship,  the  need  and  the  ro¬ 
mance  of  love  ;  what  with  the  unw'ise  reticence,  the  over-fastidious 
delicacy,  the  deceptive  silence  of  parents,  guardians,  teachers,  min¬ 
isters,  friends,  on  that  unmentionable  subject  which  nature  continu 
ally  thrusts  ui)on  the  attention,  and  which  she  compels  to  be  prom¬ 
inent  in  every  boy’s  and  girl’s  thoughts  for  months  and  years  during 
the  period  of  adolescence  ;  what  with  this  utter  abandonment  of  chil¬ 
dren  to  pick  up  from  the  street,  from  coarse  companion.s,  from  vile 
books,  from  indecent  newspajiers,  or  from  worse  sources,  the  needful 
knowledge  of  those  mysteries  upon  which  they  feel  that  so  much 
depends, — is  it  strange  that  the  agencies  of  vice  become  legion,  its 
shapes  multiform,  its  devices  ingenious,  its  assaults  incessant,  its 
victims  among  the  young  innumerable?  I'ew  and.  fortunate  are 
those  who  liave  grown  up  to  middle  age  unscathed. 

The  human  swine  who  wallow  in  sensuality  as  their  native  element 
are  countless  ;  and  even  a  soul  as  gifted  as  Byron’s  could  not  escape 
the  pollution  he  thus  stigmatized: 

“  Thou,  born  to  eat  and  be  despised  and  die, 

Kven  as  the  brutes  that  perish,  save  that  thou 
Hadst  a  more  splendid  trough  and  wider  sty!” 

In  no  age  have  panders  been  wanting  to  these  depraved  appetite.s. 
In  every  age,  too,  many  a  Mokanna  has  hid  beneath  the  veil  of  “  sil¬ 
ver,  with  her  virgin  hue,”  the  devilish  joy  he  finds  in  dragging  others 
down. 
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“To  work  an  angel’s  ruin, — to  behold 
As  white  a  page  as  virtue  e’er  unrolled 
Blacken,  beneath  his  touch,  into  a  scroll 
Of  damning  sins  sealed  with  a  burning  soul, — 
This  is  his  triumph,  this  the  joy  accursed. 
That  ranks  him  among  demons  all  but  first.’’ 


I^ut  within  the  present  century  a  new  herd  of  hyenas  have  sprung 
up,  driven  by  the  accursed  hunger  for  gold,  to  feed  and  fatten  on 
this  moral  death.  Any  villain  can  produce  an  obscene  book  :  he  has 
but  to  look  into  his  heart  and  write.  It  will  sell  for  ten-fold  its  cost. 
Few  pure-minded  persons  have  any  conception  of  the  innumerable 
streams  which,  within  the  last  fifty  years,  have  poured  from  these 
dark  and  deadly  fountains  ;  yet  many  a  man  will  recall  the  time  when 
some  vicious  companion  or  unprincipled  vendor  whispered  him  aside, 
.and  in  the  school,  the  workshop,  the  counting-room,  the  street-corner, 
or  some  nook  by  the  roadside,  opened  to  him  the  polluting  pages. 
One  of  these  books,  the  foulest  of  foul  productions,  unheard  of  by 
the  writer  since  his  boyhood,  has  recently  been  mentioned  in  his 
hearing  by  men  of  high  respectability  as  a  recognized  and  every¬ 
where  well-known  standard  of  comparison.  In  the  year  1873,  one 
Dr.  Haines,  a  native  of  Ireland,  a  man  of  education  and  talent,  had 
for  more  than  thirty  years  been  engaged  in  writing  and  publish¬ 
ing  some  twenty-five  obscene  books.  In  the  same  year  died  one 
Parrel,  who  for  si.xteen  years  had  been  the  publisher  of  over  one 
hundred.  These  are  but  samples.  How  many  have  been  secretly 
circulated  can  never  be  known  ;  but  the  dealers  in  them  were  num¬ 
bered  by  thousands  ;  and  when  we  remember,  what  has  been  e.xem- 
plified  in  repeated  instances  recently  come  to  light,  that  a  single 
bad  book  may  pass  from  hand  to  hand  among  many  youth  and  go 
from  neighborhood  to  neighborhood,  the  danger  from  this  wholesale 
poisoning  becomes  alarming. 

Millions  of  debasing  pictures,  that  seem  to  e.xhaust  the  ingenuity  of 
an  imagination  set  on  fire  of  hell,  from  the  most  beastly  grossness  to 
the  most  fascinating  forms  of  licentious  beauty,  have  been  in  circula¬ 
tion.  The  pure-minded  ordinarily  know  nothing  of  them.  More 
fortunate,  probably,  than  most  boys  of  his  age,  the  writer  never  had 
one  in  his  possession  ;  but  he  saw  them  in  the  hands  of  others  and 
heard  conversations  to  which  they  gave  rise.  He  recalls  the  forms 
and  faces  of  some  whom  such  influences  led  astray  ;  of  one  in  par¬ 
ticular,  a  handsome  boy,  a  favorite  among  his  playmates  and  in  the 
social  circle,  exceptionally  intelligent,  with  a  genius  for  music  and 
painting,  a  heart  warm  and  sincere ;  but  debauched  at  last,  disgust- 
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ing  some  and  fascinating  others  by  his  skill  in  indecent  drawings, 
astounding  an  old  friend  after  years  of  separation  by  an  invitation 
to  a  house  of  ill-fame,  wasting  his  earnings  in  brothels,  sinking  into 
repeated  crimes,  the  tenant  of  more  than  one  prison,  breaking  a 
mother’s  heart,  and  finally  filling  a  premature  grave. 

A  very  common  form  of  these  pictures  was  in  semi-transparent 
cards,  innocent  enough  on  the  outside,  but  when  held  up  to  the  light 
exhibiting  the  grossest  scenes.  The  unsuspecting  boy  or  maiden 
whom  the  scheming  villain  had  marked  out  for  destruction  was  es¬ 
pecially  liable  to  be  entrapped  by  this  snare. 

Microscoj)ic  pictures  of  a  lewd  character  were  extensively  sold 
for  charms,  knives,  rings,  etc., — talismans  against  purity,  idols  of  the 
worshippers  of  Chemos  and  Priapus,  emblems  of  the  faith  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  those  “  whose  end  is  destruction,  whose  god  is  their  belly, 
whose  glory  is  in  their  shame.” 

Filthy  songs,  ballads,  broadsides,  poems,  went  everywhere.  Every 
boy  could  read  them,  or  hear  them  from  some  one  who  had  learned 
them  by  heart.  Some  of  them  have  been  transmitted  from  past 
generations,  and  grav’e  scholars  and  learned  professors  have  treasured 
the  precious  nastiness.  Romance  as  well  as  music  lent  its  charm, 
and  bitterly  has  the  truth  of  the  saying  been  illustrated,  “  Let  me 
make  the  songs  of  a  nation,  and  I  care  not  who  make  the  laws.” 

Photography  had  of  late  years  been  made  an  ally.  The  business 
of  photographing  in  all  conceivable  situations  of  indecency  the  lowest 
creatures,  male  and  female,  that  wear  the  human  form,  was  pecul¬ 
iarly  profitable  ;  a  business  still  followed,  if  we  may  judge  from  pho¬ 
tographs  seized  six  months  ago  in  a  neighboring  city, — and  followed, 
too,  in  Boston,  if  we  may  believe  the  statements  of  a  vender  of  ira 
moral  pictures  recently  threatened  with  criminal  prosecution. 

A  troublesome  phase  of  indecent  literature  is  found  in  transla¬ 
tions  of  so-called  “  classics.”  The  vilest  books  in  which  Greek, 
Italian,  or  French  obscenity  had  been  stored  up  for  the  ruin  of  after¬ 
ages  have  been  unearthed,  translated,  and  made  to  do  duty  in  the 
service  of  Satan.  With  these  is  a  swarm  of  novels  whose  only  raison 
d'etre  is  the  glorification  of  some  form  of  illicit  love,  the  disparage¬ 
ment  of  wedlock,  the  villification  of  pure  home-life,  the  ridicule. of 
conscience,  the  apotheosis  of  handsome  villains. 

“  They  bawl  for  freedom  in  their  senseless  mood ; 

License  they  mean  when  they  cry  liberty.” 

Next  come  the  dirt-eaters,  each  rolling  before  him  his  darling  mor¬ 
sel  of  literary  filth  ;  disgusted  with  artificialities  and  linen  decencies, 
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and  finding  nutriment  in  Leaves  of  Grass,  but  not  in  fig-leaves ;  so 
much  in  love  with  Nature  that,  like  the  poor  human  earth-worms  in 
Xenophon,  they  wish  to  do  in  public  what  others  do  in  private,  abol¬ 
ish  all  laws  against  indecent  exposure,  and  break  down  the  absurd 
prejudice  against  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  concrete  nastiness. 
These  are  “  naturals  ”  and  “sesthetics.”  To  these  should  be  added 
nondescript  pamphlets  of  self-styled  reformers  who  would  reconstruct 
society  on  new  foundations,  making  each  community  one  great  poul¬ 
try-yard,  and  so  bringing  back  the  golden  age  of  monkeydom  and 
—  liberty  ! 

To  facilitate  this  consummation,  numerous  unnamable  articles  for 
the  promotion  of  debauchery  and  for  the  prevention  of  its  immediate 
consequences  have  abounded  in  every  city  and  made  their  way  into 
myriads  of  homes.  Mechanical  ingenuity  was  racked  to  produce 
the  many  forms,  whose  very  existence  is  a  startling  revelation  of  the 
possibilities  of  human  degradation. 

“  Lust  hard  by  hate  !  ”  Into  these  four  monosyllables  the  great 
epic  poet  condensed  a  volume  of  wisdom.  Impurity  and  cruelty  are 
twins.  The  vice  that  originates  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  crime 
that  destroys.  Innumerable  are  the  drugs  and  tools  for  preventing 
the  horrible  disease,  and  for  killing  unborn  babes.  A  thousand 
quacks  ply  this  hideous  trade.  Who  does  not  recollect  their  adver¬ 
tisements  in  the  newspapers  ten  years  ago  ?  What  man  did  not 
receive  their  circulars  ?  It  was  said  of  a  great  criminal  lawyer 
that  he  “  made  it  safe  to  murder.”  The  ingenuity  of  these  miscre¬ 
ants  is  exerted  to  made  it  safe  to  be  unchaste.  Once  establish  a 
belief  in  this  immunity,  and  you  open  the  floodgates  of  debauchery. 
But  the  violator  of  the  laws  of  God  and  man  pretty  surely  finds  him¬ 
self  under  the  avenging  lash  ;  his  victim,  an  outcast.  No  finer  speci¬ 
men  of  physical  manhood  than  Professor - has  trod  the  aisles  of 

- College  these  many  years  ;  he  stood  among  the  students  like  a 

magnolia  tree  in  spring,  blooming  and  strong ;  but  in  a  guilty  hour 
he  contracted  the  fatal  poison  and  quickly  sank  into  the  dust,  “  hacked 
down,  his  thick  summer  leaves  all  faded.”  No  fairer  maiden  than 

- ever  entered  the  village  church  in - ,  but  she  died  under  the 

hands  of  Madame - in  the  city  to  which  her  destroyer  had  enticed 

her.  “  Helpless,  alone,  in  the  cold  and  cheerless  room,  without 
friends,  neglected,  brutally  murdered  by  a  worse  than  murderess,  —  is 
it  any  wonder  that  this  poor  girl  in  her  last  agonies  threw  her  fair 
arms  around  the  neck  of  a  godless  coroner  and  besought  him  to  pray 
for  her.?”  * 

1  Frauds  Exposed,  by  Anthony  Comstock,  pages  417,  418. 
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Do  good  men  and  women  in  our  large  cities  know  how  numerous 
all  round  them  are  the  houses  described  in  Holy  Writ  as  “  the  way 
to  hell,  going  down  by  the  chambers  of  death  ”  Some  streets  are 
full  of  them.  The  New-England  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice 
has  just  driven  three  out  of  the  immediate  presence  of  a  home 
for  hundreds  of  young  women  maintained  by  the  Young  Women’s 
Christian  Association  of  Boston. 

Other  phases  there  are,  too  disgusting  to  be  mentioned  in  print, 
yet  too  common  to  go  unnoticed.  A  distinguished  physican  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  told  the  writer  he  had  never  known  a  boy  to  escape  wholly. 
The  race  are  less  manly  ;  they  are  physically,  mentally,  and  morally 
lower,  by  reason  of  this  universal  scourge.  The  sins  of  the  fathers 
are  visited  with  terrible  retribution  upon  the  children  through  many 
generations. 

No  statement  that  can  be  made  here  will  give  the  reader  any  idea 
of  the  depth  of  degradation  to  which  poor  human  nature  descends  ; 
but  get  the  confidence  of  an  old  policeman,  and  he  will  whisper  of 
doings  in  Paris,  in  New  York,  and  in  Boston  that  would  have  disgusted 
the  dwellers  in  Sodom. 

Against  this  tremendous  evil  there  was  specifically  arrayed,  for  the 
first  seventy-two  years  of  this  century,  but  one  organization.  A  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  was  established  in  London  in  1802. 
Embarrassed  for  want  of  pecuniary  means,  it  has  yet  labored  inces- 
antly  and  accomplished  much.  The  following  is  quoted  from  its 
Seventy-sixth  Annual  Report  in  the  year  1879: 

“  Established  in  1S02,  when  the  population  of  London  was  about  500,000,  this  Society 
has  labored  to  the  present  year,  when  the  population  is  upwards  of  4,000,000,  in  the  e.xpur- 
gation  and  prohibition  of  vitiated  literature,  and  especially  in  the  guardianship  of  schools 
against  the  introduction  of  books  and  reprints  calculated  to  weaken  intellect,  blight  affec¬ 
tion,  and,  for  all  the  noble  purposes  of  life,  to  render  the  precepts  and  examples  of  school¬ 
master  and  friend  objects  of  private  ridicule  or  disregard.  In  the  course  of  fulfilling  the 
duties  of  the  Society,  thousands  of  filthy  pages  of  lascivious  publications  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed,  thousands  of  disgusting  pictures  consigned  to  the  flames . It  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  suppressed  various  periodicals . The  Paul  Pry,  The  Crim.  Con.  Gazette^ 

The  If  omen  of  London,  The  Wild  Boys  of  London,  etc . The  following  sum¬ 

mary  of  seizures  and  destructions  since  the  year  1S34  will  speak  for  itself :  [We  quote  but 
half  the  list.] 

380,569  obscene  prints,  pictures,  photographs,  and  negatives. 

64,487  books  and  pamphlets,  mostly  illustrated  with  abominable  engravings. 

5  tons  and  upwards  of  letter-press  of  the  same  character  in  sheets. 

24,436  sheets  of  obscene  songs,  etc. 

6i933  cards,  snuff-boxes,  and  other  articles.  98  grossly-obscene  models. 

82  hundred-weight  of  type,  including  the  stereotype  of  several  entire  works  of  the 
grossest  immorality.” 
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Such  is  the  work  of  the  London  Society  for  the  Suppression  of 
Vice. 

The  same  energetic  movement  in  this  country  was  begun  ten 
years  ago  by  one  whom  Providence  seems  to  have  raised  up  for  the 
special  emergency,  —  a  man  who  has,  probably  been  more  virulently 
belied  than  any  other  living  American,  but  whom  the  writer,  having 
known  him  intimately,  believes  to  be  as  pure,  as  discreet,  as  modest, 
as  conscientious,  and  as  heroic  as  any  reformer  that  ever  battled  with 
a  gigantic  iniquity. 

Anthony  Comstock,  the  son  of  Thomas  A.  Comstock,  was  born  in 
New  Canaan,  Conn.,  March  7,  1844.  1 1  is  mother,  whose  maiden 

name  was  Lockwood,  died  when  he  was  ten  years  of  age,  leaving 
seven  children.  At  fifteen  he  was  sent  away  to  the  high  school  at 
New  Britain,  Conn. ;  but  at  the  end  of  a  year  his  father’s  circum¬ 
stances  made  it  necessary  for  his  son  to  relinquish  the  thought  of  a 
higher  education  and  to  earn  his  living.  In  1861  he  was  clerk  in  a 
grocery  store  in  Winnipauk,  Conn.,  where  he  remained  till,  in  1863,  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  he  enlisted  in  the  Seventeenth  Regiment  of  Con¬ 
necticut  Infantry,  taking  the  place  of  a  brother  who  had  been  killed 
in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  After  two  years  of  honorable  service, 
he  was  mustered  out  with  his  regiment  at  New  Haven.  After  an¬ 
other  brief  experience  as  clerk  in  a  grocery  store,  he  went  to  Look¬ 
out  Mountain,  to  assist  in  superintending  the  repair  of  the  buildings 
of  the  Lookout  Mountain  Educational  Institute,  originally  erected 
as  a  hospital.  Over-work  brought  on  a  severe  illness,  which  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  return  to  his  nativ’e  State.  With  restored  health,  but 
with  exhausted  funds,  he  sought  the  advice  of  Mr.  LcGrand  Lock- 
wood,  of  Norwalk,  Conn.,  who  loaned  him  five  dollars  as  a  cash  capi¬ 
tal  to  start  him  in  business  in  New  York  City  !  “  I  went  to  New 

York,”  he  writes,*  “praying  God  to  get  me  something  to  do;  and 
after  a  week’s  roaming  about  the  city,  I  found  a  place  as  third  porter 
under  two  Irishmen  in  a  commission  house !....!  said,  ‘  If 
the  place  will  not  honor  me,  I  will  honor  the  place !  ’  ”  Soon  after¬ 
ward  he  secured  a  position  as  stock-clerk  in  the  jobbing-house  of  B. 
Spellman’s  Sons,  Warren  street,  at  five  dollars  a  week,  which  was 
somehow  made  to  pay  all  expenses  of  board,  clothing,  and  lodging ! 
“  One  of  my  employers  went  to  liiurope,  and  when  he  returned  in  the 
middle  of  June  he  raised  my  salary  fifty  per  cent.,  dating  it  back  to 
May  I  St.  I  again  overworked  myself  until  July,  when  I  was  taken 
ill,  and  was  absent  two  weeks.  Returning  in  fear  of  dismissal,  I  was 

*  The  autographic  quotations  which  follow  are  from  a  letter  to  the  writer  of  this  article, 
dated  April  1 1,  18S2. 
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discharged  and  hired  over  again,  as  a  city  salesman,  with  an  advance 
of  about  six  dollars  a  week.  Soon  afterward  I  received  a  salary  of 
;^iooo  a  year.”  At  the  end  of  the  next  year  he  entered  into  the 
employ  of  Cochran,  McLane  &  Co.  It  was  in  the  two  places  last 
named  that  his  attention  was  particularly  directed  to  the  ruinous 
effects  of  obscene  publications.  Me  determined  to  check  the  sale  of 
them  as  far  as  possible,  little  dreaming  of  the  career  that  was  to  open 
before  him.  The  first  offender  that  he  arrested  was  a  desperado, 
who  afterward  stabbed  him  at  Newark,  inflicting  a  wound  that 
nearly  cost  him  his  life.  ”  After  I  had  made  a  few  arrests  it  was 
revealed  to  me  that  there  was  an  immense  business  of  the  foulest 
character  systematically  carried  on  through  the  mails.  Its  extent  at 
first  appalled  me.  The  infamous  character  of  the  publications  made 
me  afraid  to  touch  them,  lest  I  might  be  brought  under  their  terrible 
influence.  The  lessons  learned  at  my  mother’s  knee  of  prayer  and 
trust  in  God  were  my  only  stay  and  comfort.  Tremblingly  I  took 
up  this  work.  At  almost  the  first  move  I  was  met  with  an  assault 
from  the  papers :  my  motives  were  attacked  ;  I  was  told  that,  if  I 
was  the  Christian  I  professed  to  be,  I  could  find  plenty  of  those 
places  in  Ann  and  Nassau  streets.  Following  the  advertisements  in 
the  first  paper  that  attacked  me,  the  Sunday  Mercury,  I  made  several 
arrests  on  the  second  of  IMarch,  1872.  This  was  the  signal  for  abuse 
all  along  the  line.  Then  was  presented  to  my  notice  the  fact  that 
one  man  published  twenty-four  different  bcoks ;  another,  some  six¬ 
teen  or  eighteen  ;  another,  one  hundred  and  nine.  I  had  no  means. 
I  appealed  to  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  for  help.  At 
first  I  received  no  response  ;  but  providentially  my  letter  fell  under 
the  eye  of  Morris  K.  Jessup.  lie  did  not  send  for  me,  but  he  came 
to  me  personally  and  invited  me  to  his  house ;  and  before  I  left  his 
house  he  gave  me  six  hundred  dollars  to  work  with,  and  in  part  to 
reimburse  me  for  money  I  had  already  expended.”  With  this  money 
Mr.  Comstock  was  enabled  to  sieze  over  forty  thousand  dollars’  worth 
of  obscene  plates  and  books. 

But  this  business  was  making  great  demands  upon  his  time.  Some 
of  his  friends,  too,  thought  him  crazy,  and  attempted  to  dissuade  him. 
“What  can  you  expect  to  do.^”  they  asked,  “when  the  police  au¬ 
thorities,  whose  duty  it  is  to  close  up  these  places,  cannot  accomplish 
it.^”  A  committee  of  the  New  York  Y.  M.  C.  A.  finally  took  the 
subject  in  hand,  and,  in  the  last  part  of  the  year  1873,  the  New  York 
Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  was  organized. 

The  work  done  by  this  Society  has  been  vast,  and  it  demonstrates 
how  urgent  was  the  need  of  its  establishment.  During  the  eight 
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and  one-half  years  preceding  the  first  of  January,  1882,  Mr.  Comstock 
had  arrested  five  hundred  and  eighty-two  offenders.  Of  these,  twenty- 
seven  were  discharged  by  committing-magistrates,  and  nine  by  ver¬ 
dict  of  jury  ;  nineteen  absconded  ;  the  rest  were  convicted  or  pleaded 
guilty.  Bail-bonds  were  forfeited  to  the  amount  of  $50,900 ;  fines 
were  imposed  to  the  amount  of  $63,931  ;  imprisonment  was  imposed 
by  the  courts  to  the  amount  of  152  years,  lacking  seven  days.  The 
following  table  shows  only  a  portion  of  the  amount  of  vile  stock  con¬ 
fiscated  : 

Books  and  sheet  stock  seized  and  destroyed,  -  .  -  .  27,584  lbs. 

Obscene  pictures  and  photographs,  203,238 

Microscopic  pictures  of  indecent  character,  .  .  •  •  7,400 

Negative  plates  for  obscene  photographs,  ....  1,700 

Stereotype  plates  for  printing  the  foulest  books,  .  -  -  14,495 

Articles  for  immoral  use  (too  gross  to  be  described),  -  -  64,836 

Filthy  playing-cards  (semi-transparent,  with  shameful  pictures),  6,122 
Indecent  Circulars,  songs,  poems,  etc.,  ....  1,376,939 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  work  Mr.  Comstock  has  traveled,  outside 
of  New  York  City,  173,992. miles. 

Through  his  aid  the  New-England  Society  for  the  Suppression  of 
Vice  was  established  four  years  ago,  with  its  headquarters  at  Boston. 
It  has  had,  for  the  last  four  months,  a  permanent  agent  in  the  field, 
Mr.  Henry  Chase,  of  Watertown,  Mass.,  whose  office  is  at  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  building,  corner  of  Eliot  and  Trcmont  streets,  Boston.  This 
Society  has  rendered  valuable  service  to  the  cause  of  purity  in  many 
ways,  some  of  which  we  may  name.  It  has  secured  the  banishment 
of  many  indecent  books  and  newspapers  from  railroad  cars,  depots, 
news  offices,  and  other  public  places  ;  it  has  in  some  measure  re¬ 
stricted  the  sale  of  immodest  pictures,  prints,  and  photographs ;  it 
has  largely  purified  the  moral  atmosphere  of  private  places  all  over 
the  State,  by  causing  indecent  language  and  drawings  to  be  erased  ; 
it  has  procured  the  enactment  of  more  efficient  laws  against  ob¬ 
scenity,  and  has  placed  copies  of  those  laws  in  the  hands  of  many 
persons  who  were  thought  likly  to  violate  them  ;  it  has  secured  the 
passage  of  a  law  that  has  operated  most  beneficially,  authorizing 
justices  or  judges  to  exclude  minors  as  spectators  from  courts  during 
the  trial  of  criminals ;  it  has  driven  away  houses  of  ill-fame  from  neigh¬ 
borhoods  where  their  influence  was  specially  destructive ;  it  has 
stopped  the  sale  of  certain  immoral  books  that  were  formerly  to  be 
found  in  almost  every  bookstore  ;  and  it  has  under  consideration 
other  important  matters  upon  which  it  will  act  in  due  time.  A 
similar  society  *  has  recently  been  established  in  Cincinnati,  with 

1  The  Western  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice ;  W.  D.  Breed,  President. 
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branch  societies  at  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Louisville,  Chicago,  and  St. 
Louis,  and  with  new  branches  established  during  i88i  at  Peoria, 
Rock  Island,  Keokuk,  and  Toledo. 

Very  effective  work  has  been  done  hy  Mr.  Comstock  within  a  year 
or  two  in  suppressing  lotteries  and  policy-gambling. 

In  fighting  the  desperate  men  engaged  in  the  destruction  of  the 
purity  of  the  young,  Mr.  Comstock  incurs  the  greatest  dangers.  In¬ 
numerable  have  been  the  assaults  upon  his  character,  many  those 
upon  his  life.  The  former  are  less  and  less  annoying ;  for  he  long 
ago  became  accustomed  to  the  sneers,  insults,  calumnies,  and  curses 
of  the  bad  men  who  sympathize  with  vice,  and  to  the  innuendoes, 
slurs,  and  jests  of  the  ignorant  good  men  who  shut  their  eyes  and 
stop  their  ears  and  play  the  ostrich.  The  target  of  a  thousand  shafts 
of  malice  and  low  wit,  no  weak  spot  has  been  found  in  his  armor. 
Doubtless  he  has  made  mistakes  ;  but  his  private  life  is  conceded  to 
be  irreproachable,  and  it  is  rare  indeed  that  judges  or  juries  fail  to 
sustain  his  public  acts.  No  man  in  England  or  America  is  so  hated 
and  feared  by  gamblers,  smut-dealers,  seducers,  and  the  murderers 
of  unborn  infants.  No  man  is  better  entitled  to  say,  with  Sir  Gala- 
had,  — 

“  My  good  blade  cleaves  the  casques  of  men. 

My  tough  lance  thrusteth  sure. 

My  strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten. 

Because  my  heart  is  pure.” 

Against  personal  violence  he  seems  to  bear  a  charmed  life.  The 
stab  inflicted  by  the  villain  at  Newark  has  been  mentioned.  Com¬ 
stock  had  arrested  him,  conveyed  him  to  the  jail,  and  was  in  the  act 
of  stepping  down  from  the  carriage  to  deliver  him  into  the  custody 
of  the  sheriff,  when  the  assassin  lifted  a  bowie-knife  high  over  Com¬ 
stock’s  head  with  the  intention  of  plunging  it  down  into  the  brain. 
Partly  turned  aside,  the  keen  weapon  descended  with  great  violence 
through  Comstock’s  check,  laying  it  open  in  a  ghastly  wound.  Cov¬ 
ered  with  blood,  the  latter  instantly  drew  a  revolver  and,  refraining 
from  firing,  compelled  submission  ;  but  for  a  week  his  life  trembled 
in  the  balance.  The  writer  saw  him  daily,  as  he  lay  with  face  so 
disfigured  as  to  be  unrecognizable,  —  incapable  of  speech,  but  per¬ 
fectly  calm.  Ilis  religious  faith  sustained  him.  “The  darker  the 
cloud  the  more  I  pray  God  for  strength  and  grace  to  do  His  will.”* 

At  one  time  he  had  eight  or  ten  offenders  under  arrest  in  Ludlow 
street  jail.  One  of  these,  who  claimed  to  be  converted  from  the 
error  of  his  ways,  wrote  to  Comstock,  informing  him  that  a  plot  had 

^  Letter  to  the  writer,  April  ii,  1S82. 
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been  formed  to  assassinate  him  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  should 
offer,  and  that  one  of  their  number,  a  powerful  ex-pugilist,  six  feet 
four  in  height,  had  agreed  to  make  the  attack.  Accordingly  Com¬ 
stock  was  not  surprised  when,  one  day,  after  leaving  court,  this 
gigantic  villain  approached  him  with  savage  threats.  A  police  offi¬ 
cer  was  near,  and  Comstock  turned  the  prize-fighter  over  to  him.  The 
latter  took  him  a  few  rods  aside  and  released  him.  Immediately 
crossing  City  Hall  Park,  the  monster  came  running  after  him  and 
attacked  him,  expecting  to  find  him  entirely  ignorant  of  “  the  manly 
art.”  But  Comstock,  though  of  no  more  than  medium  size,  is  a  mus¬ 
cular  Christian  of  a  type  very  dangerous  to  the  average  shoulder- 
hitter.  “  It  was  given  me,”  he  devoutly  writes,  “  to  get  a  blow  with 
my  right  hand  between  his  eyes,  partially  stunning  him ;  and,  as  his 
head  went  up,  my  left  hand  went  under  his  chin,  and  threw  him  over 

the  chain  around  the  Park . He  went  down  first,  and  I 

on  top  of  him  until  I  could  get  an  officer  and  locked  him  up  !  ”  ‘ 

A  few  weeks  afterward,  as  Comstock  was  passing  out  of  the 
United  States  Court,  another  rascal  came  behind  him  and  spit  on 
him.  Turning  to  defend  himself,  he  received  a  heavy  blow  from  the 
villain’s  cane,  cutting  open  his  scalp  and  causing  the  blood  to  flow 
freely.  “  He  then  dropped  the  cane  and  lay  down  !  ”  writes  Com¬ 
stock  with  grim  humor.'  •  On  three  different  occasions,  an  assassin 
who  had  been  promised  five  hundred  dollars  if  he  would  kill  Com¬ 
stock,  drew  a  knife  upon  him.  His  first  interview  with  this  man 
is  thus  briefly  described  :  “He  came  into  this  place  where  I  am  now 
writing  and  asked  me  if  I  was  all  alone.  I  said  ‘Yes.’  ‘Veil,’  said 
he,  ‘I  come  in.’  I  said  ‘No.’  ‘Veil,  are  you  alone  .^  ’  ‘Yes,’  I  re¬ 
plied.  ‘  Veil,  I  come  any  way.’  As  he  started,  I  covered  him  with 
my  revolver,  taking  him  ov'er  to  the  court.  He  was  sent  up  for  a 
year.”  These  are  but  specimens  of  the  assaults  upon  his  life. 

“  I  have  in  my  office,”  he  writes,  “  several  hundred  envelopes  con¬ 
taining  letters  of  the  most  violent  character,  proving  true  the  old 
adage,  ‘  Barking  dogs  never  bite.’  ....  It  was  frequently 
threatened  that  they  would  come  to  my  house  at  night  in  a  crowd 
and  mob  me.  And  just  here  I  may  say  that,  if  your  brother-in-law 
and  friends  in  New  Haven  knew  the  pleasure  and  comfort  they  have 
given  me  in  the  present  they  sent  down  to  me,^  they  would  not  find 
it  altogether  in  vain  that  they  have  given  more  than  a  cup  of  cold 
water  to  one  who  is  earnestly  seeking  to  serve  his  Master.” 


*  Comstock’s  letter  of  April  ii,  1882. 

*  Mr.  Comstock  alludes  to  a  sixteen-shooter  Winchester  rei)eating-rifie,  presented  to 
him  in  March,  18S2,  by  Mr.  Converse,  President  of  the  Winchester  Kepeating-arms  Co. 
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Packages  of  nauseous  and  poisonous  substances,  virus  of  small¬ 
pox  and  of  other  dangerous  diseases  have  repeatedly  been  sent  to 
him. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  this  account  than  by  quoting  again 
from  the  same  letter  the  following  words  of  this  modest  yet  deter¬ 
mined  and  fearless  man,  whom  Providence  seems  to  have  guided  and 
spared :  ” 

“  Notwithstanding  all,  I  am  alive  and  well,  and  in  good  physical 
condition  to  combat  still  further  the  enemies  of  our  beloved  children. 
As  I  look  back  on  the  past  few  years,  I  think  of  the  friends  that  have 
been  raised  up  to  this  cause  and  the  support  we  receive  at  the  hands 
of  good  men,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  God’s  hand  has  been  in  our  work.” 
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SOME  CAUSES  OF  FAILURE  AMONG  TEACHERS. 


I5Y  MISS  MARY  R.  ALLING. 

Last  winter  a  young  teacher  wrote  from  the  West,  “  I  hate  school¬ 
teaching.”  She  started  in  her  work  with  delight  and  enthusiasm, 
and,  in  two  years,  had  reached  this  miserable  reality.  Since  other 
teachers  have  had  similar  experiences,  it  may  not  be  unprofitable  for 
us  to  seek  the  cause  of  such  changes. 

A  young  woman  begins  school-teaching  with  an  idea  that  it  is 
an  easy  matter.  She  may  have  in  mind  the  too  common  idea  of 
people  outside  of  the  professoin,  —  that  a  teacher  has  no  hard  work 
to  do,  and  has  an  enviable  amount  of  leisure.  Perhaps  with  a  truer 
conception  of  a  teacher’s  life,  she  does  not  realize  how  slow  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  growth  really  is,  and  how  much  labor  and  waiting  are  reciuircd 
to  produce  a  good  school.  She  remembers  a  teacher  who  made 
school-life  a  continual  joy,  not  a  mechanical  routine  ;  and,  as  in  work 
well  done  the  steps  to  perfection  are  hidden,  this  fine  school-keeping 
seemed  easy  and  natural. 

She  steps  into  her  first  school-room  expecting  to  embody  at  once 
her  ideal.  She  soon  finds  that  her  pupils  do  not  yield  to  her  the 
unquestioning  faith  and  the  respectful  obedience  which  she  and  her 
mates  gave  to  that  wise  teacher  of  her  youth.  Tliis  first  stroke  to 
her  self-conscious  power  is  hardly  over,  when  she  begins  to  feel  the 
monotony  of  ceaseless  repetition,  the  drudgery  of  examinations  and 
reports,  and  the  restrictions  of  the  red-tape  of  our  graded  schools. 
The  pressure  of  principal  and  superintendent  to  bring  pupils  to  cer¬ 
tain  standards  in  scholarship  worries  her;  and  the  frequent  and 
vexatious  exhibitions  of  moral  depravity  among  her  pupils  gradually 
undermine  her  faith  in  a  divine  element  in  human  nature.  She  may 
comfort  herself  by  the  reflection  that  these  children  are  worse  than 
others, — certainly  worse  than  those  of  whom  she  was  one  under  the 
teacher  who  never  seemed  tired  nor  discouraged.  This  last  hope 
vanishes  when  another  class  passes  into  her  hands,  and  the  second 
year  proves  even  harder  than  the  first.  Then  she  begins  to  blame 
herself  ;  and,  as  is  usual  and  natural,  her  self-judgments  are  as  extrav¬ 
agant  as  her  other  estimates  have  been. 

Another  young  woman  accepts  the  work  with  the  sense  of  it  that  a 
policeman  has  of  his  duties.  She,  too,  remembers  her  school-days. 
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and  bases  her  conclusions  upon  them.  She  grew  up  under  a  police 
regime,  among  students  who  believed  that  to  deceive  a  teacher  was 
not  only  quite  proper,  but  a  great  proof  of  ability.  If  this  teacher  has 
real  fitness  for  the  work  she  will  gradually  waken  to  the  evil  effects 
of  such  a  school-life,  and  there  will  open  before  her  conceptions  of 
something  more  true  and  beautiful.  Then  will  come  no  enviable 
struggle ;  for  she  will  seem,  at  first,  powerless  to  eradicate  the 
false  conceptions  from  the  minds  of  her  pupils  and  the  false  attitude 
toward  them  which  from  habit  she  unconsciously  assumes. 

Another  woman  enters  upon  the  work  with  no  conception  of  it. 
The  nature,  scope,  and  responsibilities  of  it  have  not  entered  as  fac¬ 
tors  in  determining  her  choice ;  and  to  all  of  these  issues  she  is  indif¬ 
ferent.  This  teacher  is  at  the  mercy  of  chance  and  caprice ;  and  the 
probabilities  are  that  she  will  drift  from  indifference  to  dislike. 

Next  to  these  false  conceptions  of  the  work  of  teaching  comes,  as 
cause  of  failure,  the  condition  of  the  children  in  our  public  schools. 
The  children  come  from  the  hovel  and  the  well-kept  house ;  they 
have  all  grades  of  ability  from  incipient  idiocy  to  the  keen  intelli¬ 
gence  that  comes  from  cultured  ancestors  and  wise  home-training ; 
and  they  exhibit  all  phases  of  fineness  from  the  outgrowth  of  daily 
familiarity  with  the  rude  and  vulgar  to  that  inbred  delicacy  which  no 
outer  touch  can  mar.  One  surprise?  the  teacher  with  an  utter  lack 
of  moral  sense,  another  with  a  singleness  and  purity  of  purpose  that 
puts  his  own  to  the  blush.  One  is  at  school  as  the  result  of  unaided 
effort  to  be  there,  another  is  brought  by  reluctant  parents  in  obedi- 
ance  to  a  compulsory  school-law.  One  believes  study  a  fashionable 
and  proper  thing,  but  irksome  ;  another,  having  drawn  in  the  love  of 
learning  with  every  breath  from  baby-days,  throws  himself  into  the 
work  with  an  eager  abandon  that  the  teacher  often  needs  to  restrain. 
One  finds  encouragement  for  all  his  pranks  from  parents  who  are 
constantly  telling  of  their  misdemeanors  at  school  as  though  worthy 
of  special  commendation  ;  another  is  sternly  told  that  if  punished  at 
school  he  will  be  doubly  punished  at  home :  and  between  this  license 
and  this  tyranny  the  children  show  every  variety  of  behavior. 

To  blame  parents  for  these  perplexing  conditions  is  useless.  We 
might  as  well  blame  the  Power  that  set  in  motion  the  forces  which 
have  produced  humanity  with  its  manifold  variety.  That  parents  are 
directly  responsible  for  much  that  troubles  a  teacher  is  true  ;  but  no 
amount  of  speculation  as  to  how  these  disheartening  results  might 
have  been  avoided  will  better  the  matter.  The  teacher  must  take  the 
children  as  he  finds  them.  He  is  not  responsible  for  what  they  are 
when  they  come  to  him,  but  he  should  look  well*  to  what  they'  are 
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when  they  leave  him.  The  results  of  his  efforts  to  create  harmony 
among  such  discordant  elements,  to  repress  one  tendency  and  de¬ 
velop  another,  may. — nay,  often  does, — depend  upon  his  appreciation 
of  this  variety.  One  method  of  treatment  will  bring  success  in  one 
case  and  worse  than  failure  in  another.  Many  of  the  perplexities  of 
government  over  which  young  teachers  spend  hours  of  anxious 
thought  might  be  removed  by  a  friendly  call  at  the  house  of  the 
offenders.  Our  conceptions  of  a  pupil  are  more  or  less  at  fault  until 
we  know  the  environment  from  which  the  child  has  grown. 

A  third  and  frequent  cause  of  failure  is  the  lack  of  professional 
training.  Much  has  been  written  and  spoken  about  the  need  of 
special  preparation  for  the  work  of  teaching,  the  many  normal  schools 
have  put  it  within  the  reach  of  every  teacher,  and  educational  papers 
strive  to  keep  up  the  interest  in  the  work ;  yet  the  majority  of  those 
in  the  actual  ranks  of  the  profession  dismiss  the  subject  with  con¬ 
tempt  or  indifference.  Many  graduates  of  our  colleges  speak  some¬ 
what  pompously  of  the  benefits  of  such  training  to  people  of  meagre 
education ;  but  feel  insulted  at  the  suggestion  of  their  own  need  of 
it.  Just  here  lies  one  of  the  mistakes  of  our  superintendents  and 
school-committee  men  ;  they  choose  their  head  teachers  more  often 
for  scholarship  than  for  real  teaching-power.  Criticism  of  grammar- 
masters  and  teachers  in  high  schools  are  often  met  with,  “  But  he  is 
a  scholarly  man.  He  graduated — ”  and  then  follows  an  account  of 
rank  and  honors  at  graduation  from  one  of  our  best  colleges.  Does 
a  general  course  at  college  necessarily  make  a  successful  lawyer }  an 
acceptable  preacher.^  or  a  reliable  physician.^  No  more  does  it  in¬ 
sure  an  excellent  teacher.  If  the  principals,  masters,  and  head-assist¬ 
ants  are  beyond  the  need  of  professional  study,  the  teachers  under 
them  are  not  likely  to  feel  such  need  in  opposition  to  their  influence ; 
and,  if  these  teachers  do  seek  it,  or,  having  had  it,  try  to  do  more 
scientific  teaching,  restriction  and  ridicule  may  come  instead  of  the 
necessary  freedom  and  encouragement. 

People  object  to  professional  training,  not  from  malice  or  insin¬ 
cerity,  but  from  a  false  conception  of  teaching.  To  find  whether  the 
pupil  can  repeat  the  subject-matter  of  a  given  text-book,  can  solve 
according  to  stated  rules  various  mathematical  problems ;  in  short, 
can  perform  with  dexterity  certain  mechanical  mental  movements, 
exhibiting  most  of  all  a  ready  memory, — this  the  master  thinks  is  his 
work.  He  tells  you  he  received  such  training,  and  asks  what  more 
the  children  need.  Perhaps  he  has  tried  the  new  methods,  and  de¬ 
clares  that  he  has  proved  their  foolishness.  Does  not  this  very  atti¬ 
tude  of  his  show  the  narrowing  effects  of  his  training  and  his  con- 
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ceited  conceptions  of  the  past  ?  There  is  something  radically  wrong 
in  the  education  of  any  man  who  has  no  determination  to  improve 
the  methods  of  his  father,  or  the  mode  of  life  under  which  he  grew. 

To  meet  all  objections  to  professional  training  it  is  necessary  to 
answer  the  question,  What  does  education  mean  ?  To  lead  out,  not 
to  pour  in ;  to  enlarge  by  natural  growth  from  within,  not  by  layers 
of  foreign  material  from  without ;  to  produce  a  soul,  not  a  machine ; 
an  active  original,  not  a  passive  copy, — this  is  the  work  of  education. 
An  educated  man  should  be  acquainted  with  himself,  his  forces  and 
tendencies ;  and  such  acquaintance  is  rarely  effected  by  the  com¬ 
mon  habits  of  text-book  study.  He  should  be  master  of  all  the  out¬ 
goes  of  his  being,  able  to  use  and  to  restrain  at  pleasure ;  and  such 
power  and  self-control  are  not  developed  by  the  mechanical  and 
unreasoning  government  existing  in  most  schools.  He  should  have 
clear  insight,  be  not  easily  deceived  ;  and  if  he  has  not  learned  to  • 
observe  and  think  for  himself,  this  will  be  impossible.  He  should 
reason  without  dimness  or  confusion  ;  but  without  clear  insight  and 
trained  habits  he  cannot  avoid  the  common  muddiness  of  intellectual 
processes.  Last,  but  not  least,  he  should  be  able  to  express  the 
results  of  his  observation  and  thought  so  effectively  that  his  meaning 
cannot  be  mistaken.  Appeal  to  your  experience.  Does  the  work  of 
an  untrained  teacher  usually  produce  results  that  approximate  to 
these }  Many  a  teacher  who  grows  more  and  more  disheartened  each 
year  might  have  been  a  light  to  his  associates  had  he  been  trained  for 
his  work. 

The  greatest  cause  of  failure  is  yet  to  be  named.  A  true  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  work,  a  knowledge  of  the  varying  characteristics  of  the 
children,  the  use  of  improved  methods, — all  may  be  powerless  to  pro¬ 
duce  success  without  that  combination  of  spiritual  qualities  which  fits 
one  to  stand  as  a  moral  guide  before  little  children.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  teacher  is  the  school.  Mr.  Bagehot  pertinently 
says,  “Out  of  nothing,  nothing  can  be  created.”  If  there  is  little 
comeliness  in  a  teacher,  there  will  be  little  in  his  school.  The  gen¬ 
eral  atmosphere  of  any  school  is  an  index  of  the  character  of  its 
teachers.  Teachers  often  express  regret  at  the  petty  deceit  that 
meets  them  at  every  turn.  If  this  is  common  in  any  school,  some 
teacher  is  to  blame  for  it.  A  youth  once  stated  to  us  that  he  delib¬ 
erately  cheated  in  the  work  under  ever  teacher  save  one  in  a  normal 
school,  and  of  her  he  said,  “I  cannot  cheat  at  Miss - ’s  examina¬ 

tions  ;  she  is  so  truthful  and  trusts  us  so.”  Students  may  not  always 
be  able  to  give  reasons  why  they  are  truthful  to  one  teacher  and  have 
no  scruples  at  deceiving  another ;  but,  one  and  all,  they  are  affected 
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by  the  atmosphere  which  the  teacher  carries.  Words  here  count  for 
little ;  deeds  and  looks  are  false  or  true,  according  to  the  inner  life. 
If  there  is  in  the  innermost  soul  a  willingness,  or  even  a  reluctant 
permission,  to  be  untrue  in  any  direction,  that  will  impress  the  sch  )ol ; 
and  the  deceit  that  a  teacher  regrets  in  his  pupils  will  be  but  a  re  Sec¬ 
tion  of  his  own  falsity.  Nothing  but  absolute  truthfulness  in  him 
will  produce  that  condition  of  mind  before  which  pupils  will  put  away 
falsehood  and  strive  to  be  true.  This  suggests  a  silly  error  of  teach¬ 
ers, — the  supposition  that  pupils  should  think  them  infallible.  A 
bright  child  asks  a  question  that  a  gray-haired  philosopher  would  be 
cautious  in  answering;  yet  a  teacher  of  limited  learning  and  less 
sincerity  gives  a  glib  reply  to  keep  the  child  from  doubting  his  scholar¬ 
ship.  He  wishes  the  pupil  to  think  that  all  knowledge  worth  having 
has  been  attained  in  a  few  years  by  one  person,  namely,  himself. 
Between  devotion  to  te.xt-books  and  the  careless  dogmatism  of  such 
teachers,  children  leave  our  schools  with  the  conceit  that  they  hav'e 
compassed  the  universe  and  settled  all  the  problems  of  c.xistence. 
A  young  teacher  once  followed  an  older  one  of  this  infallible  type. 
During  the  first  week,  a  bright  boy  propounded  a  question  to  which 
she  quietly  answered,  “  1  do  not  know,  but  I  think  you  will  find 

it  in - naming  a  book.  The  class  looked  surprised.  From 

that  day  several  of  the  students  threw  test-questions  at  her  on  all 
occasions,  to  about  half  of  which  she  simply  replied,  “  I  do  not  know.” 
Contempt  for  her  began  to  grow ;  but,  meanwhile,  she  had  interested 
them  in  her  daily  class-work,  and  gradually  they  forgot  to  ask  her 
puzzling  questions.  Before  she  had  been  there  a  year,  it  was  reported 
about  town,  in  their  Western  phra.se,  “The  scholars  all  swear  by  Miss 

- .”  The  pupils  would  accept  no  statement  that  varied  from  what 

she  had  told  them,  without  careful  investigation  ;  and,  when  such  in¬ 
vestigation  had  proved  her  mistaken,  the  pupils  carried  the  knowl¬ 
edge  to  her  with  joy,  knowing  that  she  would  sincerely  thank  them 
for  correcting  her.  Compare  the  results  of  the  two  kinds  of  work, — 
results  to  the  character  of  the  teacher,  and  the  development  of  the 
pupil.  If  a  teacher  is  to  be  so  truthful,  it  follows  that  he  must 
be  unexceptionable  in  character,  and  well  prepared  in  scholarship. 
Purity,  refinement,  tenderness,  humility,  never-ceasing  thoughtfulness 
for  others,  —  these  must  be  inwoven  into  the  very  texture  of  his 
nature.  Above  all,  he  must  be  these  and  everything  through  love. 
Indifference  and  dislike  in  him  will  never  create  loving  enthusiasm 
in  his  pupils.  A  man  or  woman  out  of  whose  soul  the  childhood  has 
departed  ;  who  has  no  active  delight  in  life,  no  spontaneous  affection 
for  beauty  and  truth,  no  creative  longing  to  transform  some  part  of 
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the  waste,  weed-filled  world  to  beautiful  garden-ground,  no  quick 
willingness  to  toil  long  and  hard  to  produce  such  a  transformation,  no 
abiding  faith  in  the  final  outcome  of  good, — such  an  one  has  no  right 
to  teach.  From  his  work  little  of  permanent  value  can  come. 

Suppose  a  teacher  from  any  cause  has  reached  the  conviction  that 
her  work  is  a  failure,  what  shall  she  do }  She  may  leave  the  work 
and  seek  other  employment,  which  settlement  of  the  difficulty  is  cer¬ 
tainly  safe  for  the  schools,  but  may  not  be  for  the  teacher.  She  will 
never  find  an  occupation  free  from  ve.xation,  drudgery,  and  discourage¬ 
ment  ;  in  none  will  she  escape  contact  with  that  same  moral  depravity 
which  threatens  to  destroy  her  faith  in  human  nature ;  in  none  will 
she  find  commonplace  work  less  thankless  and  wearisome,  and  per¬ 
fection  more  enjoyable  and  satisfactory.  She  may  give  up  her  ideal 
and  be  content  to  keep  order  by  force  of  will,  and  to  mechanically 
bring  her  pupils  up  to  the  standards  in  scholarship,  she,  herself,  grow¬ 
ing  a  little  more  cynical,  dogmatic,  and  unlovely  every  term.  Such  a 
decision  is  equally  hurtful  to  teacher  and  pupils.  The  whole  aim  of 
education  is  ignored  in  work  done  in  this  way.  To  keep  a  restless 
child  quiet  by  force  of  your  will  is  not  to  teach  him  self-control,  with¬ 
out  which  he  becomes  a  dangerous,  not  a  useful  citizen.  To  fasten 
facts  in  a  child’s  mind  by  mechanical  repetitions  is  to  make  him  at 
most  a  well-adjusted  machine,  incapable  of  independent  work.  This 
forced  order  and  mechanical  teaching,  which  necessarily  go  together, 
make  impossible  the  drawing  forth  of  those  delicate  and  beautiful 
sentiments  which  make  the  world  a  wonder,  study  a  delight,  and  life 
a  thing  divine. 

The  third  and  only  other  way  to  settle  the  difficult  question  is  to 
find  out  the  causes  of  failure  and  remove  them.  A  true  conception 
of  the  work,  a  knowledge  of  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  pupils, 
the  necessary  professional  training,  the  essential  elements  of  charac¬ 
ter, — all  these  are  within  the  reach  of  every  teacher  who  has  the 
heroism,  humility,  and  faith  out  of  which  good  teachers  arc  made. 
The  envied  height  may  seem  far  off  and  inaccessible ;  bnt  there  are 
teachers  on  it,  and  not  one  of  them  reached  it  without  persistent 
effort,  whole-souled  devotion,  and  unflinching  self-sacrifice.  When  a 
teacher  has  decided  to  follow  this  last  and  noblest  way  to  success,  she 
may  be  helped  by  avoiding  other  sources  of  failure. 

In  this  part  of  our  paper,  we  must  speak  more  particularly  of  cer¬ 
tain  conditions  of  li^e  that  concern  women  alone,  and  draw  some  com¬ 
parison  between  the  se.xes  in  our  professional  life.  Our  apology  for 
this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  four-fifths  of  our  teachers  are  women. 
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Notwithstanding  the  limited  hours  spent  in  schools  and  the  long 
vacations  for  which  some  people  envy  teachers,  many  of  them  wear 
out  fast.  Women  who  follow  the  profession  for  life  often  break  down 
physically  or  mentally,  or  settle  into  a  condition  of  inactivity  before 
they  reach  the  years  which,  by  all  laws  of  natural  growth,  should  be 
those  of  greatest  vigor  and  usefulness.  Before  determining  how 
much  of  this  is  due  to  the  profession,  we  must  look  at  women  outside 
its  ranks. 

A  woman  who  has  greater  vigor  after  thirty-five  than  before,  is 
everywhere  the  exception,  while  the  opposite  is  true  of  men.  The 
reasons  for  this  early  decay  must  be  sought  in  the  restrictions  under 
which  a  woman  develops,  and  the  narrowing  and  belittling  effects  of 
much  of  her  life.  From  the  latter  a  teacher  may  be  exempt,  but  from 
the  former  she  suffers  equally  with  other  women.  Her  dress,  exer¬ 
cise,  occupation,  and  habits  of  thought  differ  from  those  of  men 
during  the  first  twenty  years  of  her  life,  and  after  that  few  new  habits 
are  formed.  If,  then,  the  two  sexes  enter  the  profession  together,  the 
probabilities  are  that  by  the  time  the  man  has  begun  to  do  his  best 
work  the  woman  has  become  unfit  for  service.  If  they  could  start 
alike,  would  there  be  no  difference  as  the  years  pass }  This  leads  us  to 
the  question  of  the  effects  of  professional  life  on  the  two ;  and,  even 
here,  we  cannot  ignore  the  difference  existing  at  the  start.  If  the 
two  seem  to  start  with  equal  powers,  the  man,  under  an  equal  strain, 
wears  out  less  fast.  What  is  the  cause  ?  In  seeking  to  answer  this 
question,  we  should  put  aside  the  too  common  idea  of  a  natural  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two.  Among  savage  tribes  the  woman,  everywhere, 
equals  the  man  in  physical  endurance ;  and  we  have  but  to  look  at 
the  peasant  women  of  Europe  to-day  to  almost  prove  her  physical 
superiority  to  man,  for  they  not  only  bear  the  cares  of  maternity  and 
housekeeping,  but  do  an  amount  of  farm-work  equal  to  that  of  many 
of  the  men  with  whom  they  labor.  Some  differences  of  frame,  less 
weight  of  muscle,  inferior  stature  she  has ;  but  among  men  mere  size 
is  no  index  of  power,  either  physical  or  mental.  History  and  physi¬ 
ology  both  show  that  woman  started  in  nature  no  whit  inferior  to 
man  in  power  of  endurance.  Then,  if  she  break  down  sooner  than 
he  does,  the  causes  for  it  must  be  sought  in  the  conditions  of  life. 

The  same  energy  cannot.be  used  in  two  directions.  Physiologists 
tell  us  that  when  the  body  is  exposed  to  cold,  much  energy  is  expended 
in  creating  heat  to  keep  up  the  normal  temperature.  If  this  exposure 
is  oft  repeated,  much  vital  energy  is  thus  spent,  all  of  which  might  be 
saved  by  added  clothing.  We  have  but  to  compare  the  dress  of  men 
and  women  for  warmth,  to  readily  see  how  much  real  working  force 
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women  uncon.sciously  waste  in  keeping  warm.  It  is  useless  for 
women  to  resist  this  idea  with  the  statement  that  they  are  warm 
enough,  that  more  clothing  would  be  uncomfortable.  The  body  is 
subject  to  habit.  If  you  have  laid  on  it  the  necessity  of  creating 
e.xtra  heat,  it  will  do  it ;  but,  as  soon  as  you  remove  that  necessity,  it 
will  show  an  increase  of  energy.  This  waste  of  a  woman’s  life-force 
begins  at  the  cradle,  and  ceases,  usually,  only  at  the  grave.  The 
moment  a  woman  is  convinced  of  the  truth  of  it,  that  moment  she 
becomes  responsible  for  further  waste  ;  and,  if  she  allows  it  to  go  on, 
she  squanders  her  patrimony.  Another  thing  which  drains  the  energy 
of  woman  is  the  adjustment  of  clothing  that  impedes  the  normal 
activities  of  the  body,  and  hangs  weights  where  nature  has  made  no 
provision  for  them.  These  two  methods  of  wasting  energy  are  about 
the  only  differences  between  the  lives  of  men  and  women,  for  which 
women  alone  are  responsible.  A  woman  usually  takes  care  of  her 
room,  although  she  pays  as  much  for  board  as  does  a  man,  from  whom 
no  such  personal  service  is  demanded, — a  social  injustice.  A  woman 
makes  most  of  her  garments,  spending  hours  at  sewing  that  a  man 
gives  to  e.xercise,  recreation,  and  reading.  In  summer  vacation,  a 
woman  assumes  household  cares  to  relieve  the  overworked  mother, 
while  the  man  goes  off  on  some  delightful  e.xcursion,  plays  a  little  at 
farming,  hunts,  angles,  and  swings  in  a  hammock.  He  stores  up 
energy  every  day  of  the  long  summer ;  she  uses  all  she  makes,  count¬ 
ing  herself  fortunate  if  she  does  not  draw  on  the  principal.  Of  these 
calls  on  her  time  and  energy,  a  woman  could  avoid  one-fifth, — that 
spent  at  unnecessary  sewing,  trimming  and  fancy  work.  The  other 
four-fifths  are  caused  by  her  small  salary.  Think  you  a  woman  who 
receives  six  hundred  dollars  and  does  all  this  would  not  hire  most  of 
it  done  and  rest,  as  does  her  associate  of  the  other  sex,  if  like  him 
she  received  twice  as  much.^  Is  it  any  wonder  that,  with  this  great 
consumption  of  life-force  outside  of  her  profession,  a  woman  con¬ 
stantly  draws  on  the  .capital  nature  intended  for  future  years,  and 
becomes  bankrupt  before  a  man  reaches  his  prime  ?  Is  it  not  rather 
a  wonder  that  she  lasts  as  long  as  .she  does.^  If  a  man  should  spend 
every  available  hour  at  some  other  task  in  addition  to  his  regular  pro¬ 
fessional  work,  his  friends  would  unhesitatingly  prophecy  a  break¬ 
down  in  the  near  future. 

One  source  of  harm  to  all  teachers  is  the  air  they  breathe.  Shut 
up  in  our  ill-ventilated  school-rooms,  breathing  many  times  over,  not 
only  the  air  that  has  brought  out  the  refuse  from  his  own  lungs,  but 
that  from  fifty  others  in  all  stages  of  health,  is  it  a  marvel  that  at 
night  he  is  tired  and  cross,  and  complains  of  headache  ^  This  evil 
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can  be  lessened  by  care  in  opening  windows  and  doors  at  recess  ;  but 
it  can  be  removed  only  by  new  buildings  with  apparatus  for  con¬ 
stantly  changing  the  air.  However,  teachers  can  see  that  in  their 
homes  they  breathe  no  refuse,  and  that  they  spend  one  hour  each  day 
in  the  pure  air  out-of-doors.  “  I  have  no  time  for  the  out-of-doors,” 
do  you  say  ?  Dismiss  your  pupils  promptly  at  four,  delinquents  and 
all, — they  need  it  as  much  as  you, — and  spend  the  time  from  four  to 
five  in  a  brisk  walk  in  sun  and  air.  The  government  will  be  easier 
on  the  morrow  because  of  the  clearness  of  thought  which  the  fresh 
air  will  give.  The  best  possible  preparation  for  brain-labor  is  red, 
oxygenated  blood,  which  can  be  produced  only  in  pure  air.  Also,  a 
healthy  brain  depends  upon  a  healthy  body,  and  that  is  impossible 
without  a  proper  amount  of  exercise.  Besides  the  need  of  these 
changes  in  the  life  of  a  teacher,  his  food  demands  attention.  Sci¬ 
entists  know  so  little  about  the  permanent  effects  of  different  foods 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say  what  should  be  rejected.  The  thing 
which  every  person  who  wishes  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  life  must 
do  is  to  watch  the  effects  of  the  various  foods  on  himself  and  others, 
and  refrain  from  using  that  which  seems  harmful.  We  cannot  afford, 
for  the  sake  of  a  momentary  gratification,  to  force  the  body  to  use  its 
energy  in  disposing  of  waste  material,  or  in  overcoming  the  bad  effects 
of  that  which  is  injurious.  Our  teachers  sleep  too  little  and  not  regu¬ 
larly,  and  their  general  habits  often  exhaust  force,  not  add  to  it.  Yet 
when  all  of  these  objections  are  removed,  there  remains  the  great  sin 
of  teachers, — over-work. 

We  hear  much  said  about  the  selfishness  of  mankind,  and  few  doubt 
that  there  is  much  of  it ;  but  if  teachers  used  a  little  more  of  it  in 
their  professional  work,  both  teachers  and  pupils  would  fare  better. 
Teachers  are  so  eager  to  give  pupils  all  that  can  possibly  be  learned, 
that  both  are  overworked.  A  little  less  would  give  time  for  assimi¬ 
lation  and  natural  growth  to  the  pupil,  and  years  of  life  to  the  teacher. 
There  are  teachers  who  shirk  at  every  task  and  who  never  produce  a 
jnece  of  perfect  work ;  but  there  are  also  teachers  who  are  constantly 
trying  to  force  intellectual  growth  at  the  expense  of  physical  develop¬ 
ment,  or  to  produce  the  ultimate  results  of  culture  on  a  superficial 
basis.  The  courses  of  study  arc  at  fault  here ;  but  with  them  as  they 
are,  a  teacher  may  select  the  work  so  as  to  sav'c  the  pupils  from  much 
forcing  and  himself  from  worry.  To  the  never-satisfied  teacher  we 
urgently  say.  Be  willing  to  do  less  now,  that  you  may  do  more  ten 
years  hence.  Save  yourself  for  the  children  yet  to  come. 

One  of  the  best  antidotes  to  overwork  is  recreation.  A  stated  time 
each  day  should  be  devoted  to  something  which  is  as  far  removed  as 
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possible  from  the  regular  work,  which  is  a  complete  change  and  ex¬ 
citing  enough  to  fasten  the  whole  attention,  in  which  self  and  cares 
may  be  forgotten.  Some  of  these  overworked  teachers,  especially 
women,  think  that  if  a  half-hour  is  left  from  school-work,  it  must  be 
spent  at  solid  reading ;  so  the  tired  brain  sets  itself  to  digest  the  last 
work  in  science,  history,  or  metaphysics.  To  enjoy  such  reading,  a 
false  e.xcitement  must  be  created.  Swinging  ten-pound  dumb-bells 
would  not  rest  arms  already  tired  with  the  use  of  a  five-pound  pair. 
This  reading  of  the  tired  teacher  is  not  more  sensible.  One  teacher 
whose  work  was  heavy  spent  an  hour  after  tea,  each  day,  in  a  wild 
romp  with  two  bright  children,  getting  something  besides  rest, — a 
knowledge  of  little  children,  and  an  awakening  of  that  active  delight 
in  simple  pleasures  which  many  of  us  early  lose.  Another  spent 
hours  with  dog  and  gun  ;  another,  a  teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek,  took 
botany  for  recreation,  and  long  walks  in  search  of  plants  brought  him 
the  needed  change.  Wholesome  recreation  may  be  found  in  so  many 
and  so  varied  directions  that  every  teacher  may  find  something  to 
suit  his  individual  taste  and  need. 

The  teacher  with  whose  expression  of  hatred  for  teaching  this  paper 
began,  wrote  in  the  same  letter,  “  I  am  tired ;  ”  and  also,  “  I  never 
worked  so  hard  in  my  life,  and  never  was  so  constantly  discouraged.” 
We  have  tried  to  indicate  how  much  weariness  and  overwork  may  be 
avoided;  but  there  remains  to  be  pointed  out  the  connection  between 
the  two  statements,  “  I  hate  teaching”  and  “  I  am  tired.”  Each  may 
be  the  outgrowth  of  the  other ;  but  since  few  teachers  begin  tired, 
and  most  of  them  soon  become  so,  the  dislike  is  more  often  the  out¬ 
growth  of  the  tiredness  that  is  never  wholly  rested  than  from  any 
inherent  unfitness  for  the  work.  Work  that  is  so  constant  and  mo¬ 
notonous  as  to  leave  no  time  for  change  and  variety  soon  becomes 
hateful  to  any  one  ;  and  teachers  should  have  change  and  variety,  not 
once  a  year,  but  every  day ;  else  the  drudgery  and  monotony  will 
crowd  out  that  love  for  the  work  which  alone  insures  excellence  in  it. 
Not  only  should  love  for  the  work  be  kept  active  and  growing,  Init 
hopefulness  also.  So  subtilcly  are  we  woven  together  that  body 
and  mind  constantly  react.  A  continued  discouragement  will  actu¬ 
ally  stop  the  normal  functions  of  the  body,  and  through  these  those 
of  the  mind.  A  teacher  should  fight  hatred  and  discouragement  to 
the  death,  and  seek  love  and  hopefulness  with  his  whole  strength. 
That  ‘  pain  is  death  :  joy  is  life,”  is  true  in  all  departments  of  effort. 
This  same  teacher  adds,  “  My  disposition  is  soured,  and  is  becoming 
more  so  every  day.”  'This  natural  result  of  overwork  and  discourage- 
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ment  is  so  common  an  outgrowth  of  a  teacher’s  life  that  people  out¬ 
side  the  profession  name  it  as  a  reproach.  It  has  been  said  in  our 
hearing,  “No  woman  can  teach  ten  years  without  becoming  disagree¬ 
able,  no  matter  how  lovely  she  was  at  the  beginning ;  she  grows  dog¬ 
matic,  cynical,  harsh,  angular,  conceited  each  year.”  To  this  sweep¬ 
ing  statement,  we  can  all  name  notable  exceptions ;  but  are  they  not, 
after  all,  e.xceptions  ?  The  teachers  who  retain  their  early  beauty  of 
manners  are,  without  doubt,  becoming  more  numerous  each  year ;  but 
the  outside  world  sees  yet  many  among  us  who  merit  these  stinging 
criticisms. 

Beyond  all  the  causes  thus  far  considered  which  warp  and  destroy 
our  teachers,  this  graciousness  of  soul  and  manner  is  mainly  lost 
through  another  channel.  A  young  woman  acccepts  with  reluctance 
the  fact  that  she  must  earn  her  bread  ;  but,  since  she  cannot  get  rid 
of  the  evil,  she  chooses  what  she  considers  the  most  respectable  occu¬ 
pation  within  her  reach, — teaching.  If  she  numbers  among  her 
friends  young  ladies  who  live  in  idle  wealth,  she  holds  this  “  most 
respectable  occupation  ”  as  little  removed  from  disgrace.  So  she 
shuns  the  subject,  her  associate  teachers,  educational  journals,  and 
whatever  suggests  her  labor.  A  young  man  enters  the  profession  to 
get  a  little  ready  money  to  set  him  up  in  business,  to  finish  an  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  ministry,  or  for  support  while  he  establishes  himself  at 
law  or  medicine ;  and,  regarding  the  work  as  a  mere  stepping-stone 
to  something  he  fancies  is  better,  he  holds  it  lightly,  and  not  only 
has  no  professional  feeling  himself,  but  an  unhesitating  contempt  for 
those  who  have.  These  cases  are  extreme  ones  ;  but  they  illustrate 
a  feeling  that  is  wide-spread  among  teachers,  and  passes  from  these 
extremes  through  all  degrees  to  that  existing  in  the  mind  of  a  teacher 
who,  really  loving  the  work,  covers  that  love  with  a  half-shame. 

Think  you  a  minister  would  succeed  who  held  his  work  to  be 
ignoble  ?  a  lawyer  who  gave  his  a  half-hearted  devotion  ?  a  merchant 
who  tried  to  shield  his  from  the  eyes  of  his  friends.^  Out  of  such  a 
feeling  for  teaching  can  any  joyous  work  come.^  And  if,  with  this 
feeling,  one  remain  long  in  the  profession,  can  he  help  growing  cyn¬ 
ical  and  unlovely.^  In  this  foolish  vanity  the  teacher  not  only  saps 
the  foundations  of  his  own  graciousness  and  nobleness,  but  he  de¬ 
frauds  every  child  in  his  presence.  If  a  teacher  will  study  his  work 
and  its  results,  he  will  become  willing  to  sacrifice  his  former  preju¬ 
dices  and  former  friends,  if  need  be,  to  a  work  before  which  the 
noblest  might  well  shrink  in  unworthiness,  and  he  will  become  proud 
and, glad  to  be  a  teacher. 
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The  future  of  the  commonwealth  depends  upon  the  teacher ;  he 
molds  the  men  and  women  of  the  future.  What  teachers  are  to  their 
profession,  that  it  will  be ;  what  it  is,  that  will  the  youth  of  our  land 
become ;  and  what  they  become,  determines  the  whole  future  of  the 
state,  —  nay,  more,  of  all  states,  of  eternity  itself.  Whatever  our 
religious  tenets,  we  must  believe  in  an  immortality  of  influence ;  and 
theeforcesthat  teachers  set  at  work  to-day  in  their  pupils  will  cease 
to  act  only  when  soul  ceases  to  impress  soul. 
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HON.  WM.  A.  COURTENAY,  CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 

We  present  with  this  issue  a  likeness  of  Mayor  William  A.  Courtenay,  of 
Charleston,  S.  C.  He  was  born  in  that  city  on  h'ebruary  4,  1831,  and  at 
the  age  of  14  went  into  business  with  a  very  limited  education.  In  the 
period  between  1S50  and  i860  he  conducted,  with  his  brother,  an  extensive 
and  very  successful  publishing  and  book-selling  business  in  Charleston,  and 
eagerly  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  for  reading  which  his  surround¬ 
ings  afforded.  He  here  formed  the  acquaintance  of  many  of  the  leading 
professional  and  literary  men  of  that  cultured  community,  and  profited 
greatly  by  his  intercourse  with  them.  It  was  remarked  at  that  time  that  he 
associated  mainly  with  men  older  than  himself.  In  the  spring  of  i860  he 
was  invited  to  assume  the  business  management  of  the  Charleston  Mercury, 
and  on  October  i  entered  upon  these  duties.  In  a  few  weeks  his  ability  as 
an  organizer  and  man.ager  made  itself  felt,  and  the  business  affairs  of  the 
paper  were  administered  with  the  most  satisfactory  results  to  the  proprietors. 
While  here  employed,  the  great  fire  of  December,  1861,  swept  through  the 
city.  Although  without  previous  training  or  experience,  he  undertook  to 
report  this  disastrous  conflagration  in  great  detail.  Beginning  on  Cooper 
River  at  the  foot  of  Hasel  street,  where  the  fire  originated,  he  followed  its 
course  on  foot  to  Ashley  River  on  the  southwest,  and  in  a  report,  embracing 
ten  or  twelve  columns  of  the  Mercury,  he  gave  the  boundaries  of  the  fire, 
the  names  of  the  owners  and  occupants  of  houses,  names  of  streets  anil 
numbers  of  the  houses,  and  brief  descriptions  of  churches,  buildings,  and 
noted  residences  destroyed.  This  was  the  only  account  of  the  calamity 
published  in  Charleston  on  so  complete  a  scale,  and  attracted  considerable 
attention  at  the  time.  Although  not  connected  with  the  editorial  staff,  he 
was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  paper,  and  improved  himself  very  much 
as  a  writer  by  this  privilege.  At  the  close  of  1861  he  left  the  Mercury  and 
entered  the  Confederate  army,  where  he  served  until  its  surrender  in  1865. 

After  the  war.  Mayor  Courtenay,  like  the  rest  of  the  men  of  the  South, 
found  himself  in  poverty.  As  former  employments  were  not  yet  possible, 
his  first  work  was  to  d.ive  a  wagon  for  freight  through  the  desolated  region 
between  Newbury  and  Orangeburg,  S,  C.,  a  distance  of  eighty  miles.  The 
railroads  having  been  destroyed,  this  was  the  only  transportation  possible 
for  many  months.  From  this  beginning  he  established,  while  residing  at 
Newbury,  an  extensive  and  profitable  forwarding  business.  When  the 
railroads  were  rebuilt  these  profits  of  course  disappeared,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1866  he  returned  to  Charleston,  where  he  soon  became  the  manager  of 
steamship  lines  from  that  port  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  still  con¬ 
tinues  to  hold  that  position.  While  a  democrat  m  politics.  Mayor  Courtenay 
has  been  distinguished  by  the  liberality  of  his  views,  and  as  Captain  of  the 
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Washington  Light  Infantry  he  was  greatly  instrumental  in  the  acceptance  of 
invitations  which  resulted  in  the  presence  of  that  historic  corps  at  the  cen¬ 
tennial  celebrations  at  bunker  Hill  and  IMiiladelphia,  an  exchange  of  mil¬ 
itary  courtesy  which  was  productive  of  the  kindliest  feelings. 

No  Southern  city  suffered  more  than  Charleston  during  the  war.  Fires 
were  frequent ;  shot  and  shell  had  done  their  ravaging  work  ;  fifty  millions 
of  real  and  personal  property  had  sunk  to  less  than  twenty  millions.  The 
subsequent  rule  of  the  military  and  the  ignorant  had  further  unsettled  public 
and  private  affairs  ;  the  city  debt  had  greatly  increased.  As  late  as  1879 
grave  apprehensions  were  expressed  as  to  city  affairs.  In  the  municipal 
election  occurring  that  year,  for  a  term  of  four  years,  strenuous  effort  was 
made  to  secure  a  strong  business  administration.  Mr.  Courtenay  was 
selected  to  make  this  laborious  canvass,  which  continued  six  months,  and 
resulted  in  his  election,  with  an  excellent  Board  of  Aldermen.  Since  then 
great  changes  have  taken  place.  City  securities  have  advanced  fifty  per 
cent.  'I’he  debt  has  been  materially  reduced.  Business  is  conducted  in  all 
departments  on  strictly  mercantile  principles.  Miles  of  stone  roadway  have 
been  laid  ;  real  estate  values  show  a  marked  advance.  The  annual  average 
cost  of  the  city  government,  from  1870-1879,  was  $800,000,  while  since 
1879  it  has  been  $650,000. 

In  addition  to  these  beneficial  reforms,  what  has  most  distinguished  Mayor 
Courtenay  since  his  entrance  upon  his  administration  has  been  the  active 
interest  he  has  displayed  in  the  cause  of  education.  Before  the  war,  owing 
to  the  social  condition  of  the  South  where  no  large  middle  class  existed, 
and  the  leading  portion  of  the  community  were  able  to  give  their  children 
the  costliest  advantages,  the  common  school  system  was  neither  well  under¬ 
stood  nor  generally  established.  To  this  general  rule  Charleston  has 
always  been  a  notable  exception,  and  has  been  distinguished  from  the 
earliest  times  by  its  enlightened  and  liberal  policy  in  all  matters  that  con¬ 
cern  education.  As  long  ago  as  1811,  when  the  General  Assembly  of  South 
Carolina  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  establishment  of  public  schools,  the 
allotment  to  Charleston  was  a  fund  of  $5,100  and  five  teachers.  In  1880 
the  fund  had  grown  to  $62,000,  and  the  number  of  teachers  to  ninety-one, 
and  in  that  year  the  white  pupils  attending  these  schools  numbered  2,079 
and  the  colored  2,069.  In  i860  the  number  of  white  children  in  the  public 
schools  was  about  4,000,  so  that  by  the  addition  of  the  colored  population, 
although  the  number  of  possible  school-children  has  doubled,  the  number 
of  children  attending  the  schools  has  remained  the  same.  The  five  public 
schools,  crowded  as  they  are  by  the  present  attendance,  do  not  afford  ac¬ 
commodations  for  more  than  half  the  school  population  of  the  city.  This 
fact  exists  in  spite  of  the  large  fund  above  mentioned,  40  per  cent,  of  which 
is  annually  collected  by  a  voluntary  extra  tax  on  city  property  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  constitutional  State  tax  of  two  mills.  Charleston,  in  a  word,  is 
taxed  for  purposes  of  education  more  than  half  as  much  again  as  Boston, 
a  city  the  reputation  of  whose  schools  is  world-wide ;  and  although  the 
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colored  population  pay  but  a  very  small  percentage  of  this  taxation,  their 
schools  receive  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  fund  e.xpended  on  education. 

These  interesting  facts  we  derive  from  Mayor  Courtenay’s  annual  report 
of  1879-1880.  Devoting  a  large  space  to  the  consideration  of  education 
in  Charleston,  he  gives  a  most  exhaustive  review  of  the  historj^  and  present 
condition  in  that  city,  depicts  the  sacrifices  which  are  being  made  by  a 
population  impoverished  by  war  and  bad  government,  and  closes  with  a 
series  of  masterly  arguments  and  an  eloquent  appeal  in  favor  of  national 
aid  to  the  public  school  system  at  the  South.  In  the  latter  connection  he 
gives  especial  consideration  to  the  problem  of  the  education  of  the  colored 
population,  “  who,”  he  says,  “  constitute  an  exceptional  class  of  our  popu¬ 
lation.  They  had  no  opportunity  of  obtaining  education  and  acquiring 
property.  They  are  not  responsible  for  their  ignorance.  They  have  had 
no  teachers,  and  their  parents  were  as  ignorant  as  themselves.  They  are, 
therefore,  necessarily  incompetent  to  exercise  with  discretion  the  elective 
franchise.  Justice  to  them  requires  that  they  should  be  given  that  educa¬ 
tion  which  alone  can  make  them  responsible  citizens  in  their  duties  to 
others  and  in  protecting  their  own  rights.” 

Not  only  do  the  views  of  Mayor  Courtenay  extend  to  the  establishment 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  public  schools  for  the  needs  of  the  population, 
white  and  black,  but  it  is  also  his  aim  that  the  scope  of  usefulness  of  those 
schools  be  considerably  enlarged.  He  does  not  believe  in  the  theory  that 
the  obligations  of  the  State  to  the  public  schools  is  fully  discharged  by 
teaching  the  rudiments  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  physical  as  well  as  the  mental  training  of  the  pupils. 
As  the  public  school  is  not  only  the  nursery  for  the  professional  and  busi¬ 
ness  man,  but  also  for  the  artisan  and  mechanic,  trained  muscles  and  a 
quick  eye,  as  well  as  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  constitute  the  capital 
of  a  part  of  the  pupils.  He  is,  therefore,  a  strong  advocate  of  a  system  of 
manual  training  in  the  public  schools,  in  order  that  “  (i)  Pupils  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  earn  a  living  more  quickly  and  more  readily  upon  leaving  the 
public  schools  :  (2)  that  the  dignity  and  importance  of  manual  labor  may 
be  appreciated  more  highly,  since  pupils  will  learn  that  study  and  prepara¬ 
tion  are  essential  to  proficiency  in  the  trades  ;  (3)  that  training  of  the  body 
may  not  be  neglected  while  the  intellect  is  developed.” 

But  the  energies  of  Mayor  Courtenay  have  not  been  directed  merely  to 
the  improvement  and  enlargement  of  the  common  school  system,  but  also 
to  the  establishment  and  advancement  of  those  great  facilities  for  higher 
education  which  Charleston  possesses.  The  high  school,  founded  in  1839 
as  a  training  school  preparatory  to  a  business  or  collegiate  life,  receives 
from  the  city  $4,000,  and  has  a  total  income  of  about  $11,000.  During 
Mayor  Courtenay’s  administration  this  school  has  been  removed  to  a  com¬ 
modious  building,  with  over  an  acre  of  ground,  in  the  central  section  of  ihe 
city,  and  the  course  of  study  entirely  remodeled  and  reorganized.  He  has 
aptly  illustrated  his  faith  in  physical  culture  by  establishing  a  gymnasium,  a 
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model  structure  in  size  and  ventilation,  and  equipped  with  the  latest  ap¬ 
paratus  for  exercise.  In  charge  of  an  excellent  instructor,  its  influence  on 
the  school  has  been  marked  by  the  happiest  results.  To  receive  the  pupil 
who  may  desire  a  liberal  education,  after  his  course  at  the  high  school  is 
finished,  the  College  of  Charleston  stands  ready.  This  institution  has  at 
present  the  entire  income  of  $300,000  applicable  to  its  support,  occupies 
an  entire  square,  with  extensive  buildings,  a  valuable  museum  of  natural 
history,  and  a  library. 

Before  the  war  one  of  the  most  distinguished  educational  institutions  at 
the  South  was  the  State  Military  Academy  of  South  Carolina.  Established 
in  1842  and  closed  in  18C5  by  the  necessity  of  the  times,  during  the  twenty- 
three  years  of  its  history  it  was  celebrated  for  the  thoroughness  of  its  train¬ 
ing  and  the  high  character  and  extended  influence  of  its  graduates.  Since 
the  close  of  the  war  the  buildings  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  United 
States  Government.  For  several  years  past  Mayor  Courtenay  has  been 
among  the  most  active  anti  effective  workers  for  the  reestablishment  of  this 
great  academy.  Even  before  his  election,  at  his  suggestion  as  Captain,  the 
Washington  Light  Infantry  dedicated  the  22(1  of  February,  1879,  to  the 
presentation,  through  their  orator,  of  this  institution  to  the  favorable  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Legislature  and  people.  As  a  result  of  these  and  other 
efforts  the  academy  will  reopen  in  Charleston  on  the  ist  of  October  with 
one  hundred  and  fifty  cadets  from  all  parts  of  South  Carolina.  The  course 
of  study  as  nearly  as  possible  resembles  that  of  West  Point,  is  highly 
scientific  and  technical,  with  modern  languages  in  addition.  It  is  a  sig¬ 
nificant  fact  that  the  orator  of  the  Washington  Light  Infantry  anniversary 
of  1879,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Education,  in  a  little  more  than  three 
years  afterward,  is  unanimously  nominated  for  Governor  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina  with  a  popular  enthusiasm  throughout  the  State  which  heralds  his  cer¬ 
tain  election. 

Mayor  Courtenay’s  annual  report  of  education  of  1879-1880  is  well  sup¬ 
plemented  by  that  of  1880-1881.  The  former  is  devoted  to  the  public 
schools,  while  the  latter  discusses  the  advantages  of  Charleston  for  higher 
education,  the  importance  of  physical  training  in  education,  and  appeals  for 
the  generous  establishment  of  scholarships  and  foundations  to  confer  a 
“  blessing  on  hundreds  of  boys  who  might  otherwise  grow  up  neglected  in 
their  preparations  for  the  duties  of  life.”  The  two  reports  are  a  revelation 
in  themselves  to  any  one  interested  in  education  at  the  South.  With  the 
conspicuous  advantages  enjoyed  by  Charleston,  as  set  forth  in  the  report  of 
1880-1881,  there  is  still  wanting  that  unity  of  administration  which  can 
alone  assure  the  full  measure  of  success.  To  establish  a  system  of  school 
government  which  shall  include  the  public  schools,  the  high  school,  the 
college,  and  the  military  institute,  Mayor  Courtenay  is  taking  active 
measures,  and,  supported  as  he  is  by  influential  cisizens,  will  doubtless  ac¬ 
complish  it.  An  important  step  has  been  taken  in  this  direction  by  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Shepherd,  for  many  years  Superintendent  of  Education 
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of  Baltimore,  to  the  presidency  of  the  College  of  Charleston  ;  and  by  making 
this  office  include  the  supervisorship  of  the  high  school  of  Charleston, 
where  a  complete  unification  of  school  government  is  established,  it  is  the 
hope  and  ambition  of  Mayor  Courtenay  that,  with  her  institutions  of  learn¬ 
ing  on  a  sound  financial  basis,  and  under  the  supervision  of  one  body, 
with  able  instructors  and  numerous  pupils.  Charleston  may  rise  to  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  an  educational  centre,  and  attract  to  her  schools  not  only  the  youth 
of  South  Carolina,  but  many  from  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State. 

We  give  this  sketch,  —  although  short  and  imperfect,  —  because  we  feel 
the  greatest  gratification  that  in  a  portion  of  the  South,  at  least,  such  good 
work  is  being  done  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  because  the  Mayor  of 
Charleston  is  the  only  municipal  executive  we  know  whose  highest  ambition 
is  in  such  a  cause.  He  has  clearly  seen  that  the  salvation  of  the  South 
must  result  from  the  general  education  of  the  masses  by  the  common  school 
system,  and  that  home  facilities  for  higher  education  are  doubly  valuable 
because  training  to  the  mind  is  afforded  without  sending  the  boy  to  other 
cities,  where  he  loses  the  association  of  his  family  and  misses  a  part  of  his 
life  education  which  nothing  can  supply  ;  nor  can  we  better  express  our 
appreciation  of  him  or  his  work  than  by  quoting  his  own  eloquent  words : 
“  May  the  day  soon  come  when,  in  response  to  so  earnest  solicitation  and 
so  grave  warning  from  men  who  represent  the  conscience  and  wisdom  of 
this  people,  every  child  in  the  city  and  State  and  throughout  the  whole 
South  can  find  an  entrance  into  the  school-house,  where  alone  he  may  be 
made  a  freeman  and  worthy  of  the  trusts  and  capable  of  the  duties  of 
American  citizenship.” 
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EDITORIAL. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  an  institution  which 
deserves  support  and  encouragement  from  all  patriotic  citizens  of  the  United 
States ;  it  does  a  work  for  the  people  which  no  other  institution  of  our  gov¬ 
ernment  does.  Since  educators  have  been  able  to  obtain  statistics  from  the 
Bureau,  the  science  of  education  has  taken  an  impetus  which  did  not  belong 
to  it  before.  The  State  governments  do  not  collect  educational  statistics  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  serve  teachers  in  general,  and  the  Bureau  fills  this 
gap  in  the  line  of  study.  The  joint  associations  at  Saratoga  voted  to  urge 
Congress  to  appropriate  an  increased  sum  to  the  Bureau  in  order  to  enable 
it  to  serve  the  country  more  fully  than  it  has  done  heretofore. 


The  National  Educational  Association  and  the  American  Institute  of 
Instruction  held  their  annual  sessions  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  on  alternate  days, 
July  14-18,  1882.  The  sessions  were  characterized  by  certain  marks  of 
progress  which  deserve  mention  :  (i)  The  membership  was  large  ;  (2)  The 

educators  represented  the  most  enlightened  and  progressive  professional 
thought  of  all  portions  of  the  United  States ;  (3)  The  spirit  which  actuated 
the  proceedings  was  in  the  highest  sense  national  in  its  sympathies  ;  (4)  The 
members  were  exceptionally  thoughtful  in  their  attitude  toward  their  pro¬ 
fession  ;  (5)  The  drift  of  sentiment  was  toward  improvements  in  theories 
and  practices  in  the  public  schools  of  the  several  States ;  (6)  The  papers 
submitted  were  both  elaborate  in  details  and  comprehensive  in  scope  in 
their  treatment  of  themes  ;  (7)  The  subjects  introduced  were  those  which 
concern  most  intimately  the  issues  of  the  present  day  in  educational  matters. 


Hon.  (}.  J.  Oi  r,  of  Georgia,  won  high  honor  as  president  of  the  National 
Educational  Association.  His  inaugural  address  was  a  powerful  appeal  to 
the  whole  country  for  better  ])ublic  schools ;  he  particularized  in  compre¬ 
hensive  propositions  the  province  of  public  schools  and  their  relation  to  the 
welfare  of  the  State.  His  courtly  dignity  in  the  chair  of  the  presiding 
oflicer  commanded  the  admiration  of  all  who  attended  the  sessions ;  his 
alTability  gained  for  him  the  esteem  of  all  persons;  and  his  broad  and  gen¬ 
erous  sympathy  toward  all  the  interests  which  were  represented  in  the 
Association  obtained  the  love  of  every  patriotic  heart  that  was  present. 


Dr.  Wm.  A.  Mowry,  of  Rhode  Island,  will  be  remembered  long  for  his 
skill  as  presiding  officer  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction.  His  open¬ 
ing  address  was  written  for  the  latitude  of  the  United  States,  and  for  the 
longitude  of  New  England ;  he  lauded  the  men  of  his  States,  as  well  he 
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could, — they  deserve  it ;  he  praised  the  commercial  enterprise  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  as  well  he  could, — it  is  worthy  of  praise ;  he  spoke  well  of  the  schools 
of  New  England,  as  well  he  coukl, — they  are  located  on  circumferences  of 
which  Boston  is  the  center.  Dr.  Mowry  possesses  the  rare  gift  of  that 
accomplishment  which  is  known  as  the  melody  of  speech ;  he  administered 
the  duties  of  his  office  with  great  dignity  and  affability. 


An  examination  of  the  programs  of  the  various  State  teachers’  associa¬ 
tions  impress  one  with  the  evident  tendency  of  the  times  in  regard  to  teach¬ 
ing.  There  is  a  disposition  to  study  for  facts  of  experience  with  that  patient 
toil  which  is  the  hope  of  the  fraternity ;  empiricism  is  not  so  high  in  the 
market  as  it  was  a  few  years  since ;  extended  experience  is  sought  under 
scientific  modes ;  inductions  are  allowed  to  demonstrate  the  truth  that  the 
most  practical  thing  in  existence  is  a  sound  theory.  Mr.  Grove,  in  an 
address  given  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  forcibly  expresses  the  same  opinion  ; 
he  says :  “  If  there  be  one  species  of  cant  more  detestable  than  another,  it  is 
that  which  eulogizes  what  is  called  the  practical  man  as  contra-distinguished 
from  the  scientific.  If  by  practical  man  is  meant  one  who,  having  a  mind 
well  stored  with  scientific  and  general  information,  has  his  knowledge  chas¬ 
tened  and  his  theoretic  temerity  subdued  by  varied  experience,  nothing  can 
be  better ;  but  if,  as  is  commonly  meant  by  the  phrase,  a  practical  man 
means  one  whose  knowledge  is  only  derived  from  habit  or  traditional 
system,  such  a  man  has  no  resource  to  meet  unusual  circumstances ;  such  a 
man  has  no  plasticity ;  he  kills  a  man  according  to  rule,  and  consoles  him¬ 
self,  like  Moliere’s  doctor,  by  the  reflection  that  a  dead  man  is  only  a  dead 
man,  but  that  a  deviation  from  received  practice  is  an  injury  to  the  whole 
profession.”  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  says,  “All  economical  and  practical 
wisdom  is  an  extension  or  variation  of  the  following  arithmetical  formula : 
2  -f-  2  =;  4.  Every  philosophical  proposition  has  the  more  general  character 
of  the  expression,  a  b  =  c.  We  are  merely  operatives,  empirics,  and 
egotists,  until  we  begin  to  think  in  letters  instead  of  figures.” 


THE  NAT/ONAL  COUNCIL  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  Council  held  its  second  annual  meeting  at  Saratoga,  N.Y.,  July  6-14, 
1882.  The  first  meeting  after  the  organization  w'as  held  at  Atlanta,  Ga., 
in  1881,  but  owing  to  incompleteness  in  organization  the  work  done  at  that 
session  was  partial  when  it  is  compared  with  that  which  was  accomplished 
at  Saratoga.  The  president  of  the  Council,  Dr.  T.  W.  Bicknell,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  had  labored  during  the  year  faithfully  and  effectually  to  insure  the  suc¬ 
cess  which  crowned  the  meeting  in  1882  ;  he  was  reelected  president  for  the 
ensuing  year.  The  niembership  comprises  fifty-one  eminent  men  and 
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women  who  belong  to  the  National  Educational  Association.  The  Council 
prepares,  through  committees,  work  for  its  meetings.  The  subject  which  is 
assumed  by  a  committee  is  divided  and  the  portions  assigned  to  sub-com¬ 
mittees,  which  treat  the  matter  elaborately  and  exhaustively,  although  with 
sententious  brevity  in  the  form  of  propositions.  After  the  committee  has 
agreed  formally  upon  its  report,  the  subject  is  ready  to  be  given  to  the 
Council ;  the  report  is  read  here  without  interruption  ;  after  the  first  reading, 
the  second  is  begun  ;  the  first  proposition  is  read  and  then  the  Council  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  discuss  it  without  fear  or  favor,  the  one  purpose  being  to  arrive  at 
truth,  and  truth  alone ;  the  proposition  is  then  adopted,  without  amendments 
or  with  them  ;  the  second  proposition  of  the  report  is  read  and  discussed, 
and  similarly  to  the  end ;  thus  the  report  of  the  committee  becomes  the 
formal  and  authoritative  opinion  of  the  Council.  The  meetings  afford  ample 
time  to  examine  propositions ;  the  membership  is  so  limited  that  all  have 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  proceedings,  by  which  means  the  subject  is 
viewed  from  all  points ;  the  educators  who  investigate  the  subject  are  the 
profoundest  in  the  National  Association ;  hence  the  dicta  of  the  Council  are 
the  wisdom  of  the  times  in  practical  pedagogy.  Reports  were  made  on 
University  and  College  Education,  Dr.  Israel  W.  Andrews,  Marietta,  Ohio, 
chairman  of  the  committee;  on  High  Schools,  Dr.  Win.  A.  Mowry,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.,  chairman  ;  on  Chairs  of  Pedagogics  in  Colleges  and  Universi¬ 
ties,  Dr.  Win.  T.  Harris,  Concord,  Mass.,  chairman ;  on  Education  of  Girls, 
Prof.  H.  S.  Tarbell,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  chairman;  on  Elementary  Educa¬ 
tion,  Hon.  J.  W.  Dickinson,  Boston,  Mass.,  chairman.  Drs.  Harris,  Hager, 
and  Mowry  were  a  committee  to  formulate  the  purposes  of  the  Council. 
The  report  was  adopted  and  made  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution  ;  it  says  : 

“The  National  Council  of  Education  shall  have  for  its  object  the  consideration  and  dis¬ 
cussion  of  educational  questions  of  general  interest  and  public  importance,  and  the  pre¬ 
sentation,  through  printed  reports,  of  the  substance  of  the  discussions  and  the  conclusions 
formulated.  It  shall  be  its  object  to  reach  and  disseminate  correct  thinking  on  educa¬ 
tional  questions;  and  for  this  purpose  it  shall  be  the  aim  of  the  Council,  in  conducting  Its 
iliscussions,  to  define  and  state  with  accuracy  the  different  views  and  theories  on  the 
subject  under  consideration ;  and,  secondly,  to  discover  and  represent  fairly  the  grounds 
and  reasons  for  each  theory  or  view,  so  as  to  show  as  completely  as  jiossible  the  genesis  of 
opinion  on  the  subject.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council,  in  pursuance  of  this  oliject, 
to  encourage  from  all  its  members  the  most  careful  statement  of  differences  in  opinion, 
together  with  the  completest  statement  of  grounds  for  the  same.  It  shall  further  requ'ic 
from  the  chairman  of  its  committee  the  careful  ])reservation  and  presentation  (if  the  indi¬ 
vidual  differences  of  opinion  whenever  grounds  have  been  furnished  for  the  same  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  committee.  It  shall  invite  the  freest  discussion  of  the  reports  of  its  com¬ 
mittees,  and  whenever  said  reports  are  not  so  amended  as  to  embody  the  new  suggestions 
dcvelo]itd  by  such  discussion,  any  member  making  such  suggestion  or  objection  may  put 
in  writing  his  view  and  the  grounds  therefor,  and  furnish  the  same  to  the  secretary  for  the 
records  of  the  Council.  It  shall  prepare,  through  its  jiresident,  with  the  aid  of  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  several  committees,  an  animal  report  to  the  National  .Association,  setting  forth 
the  questions  considered  by  the  Council  during  the  jiast  year,  and  placing  before  the  Asso 
ciation  in  succinct  form  the  work  accomplished.  It  shall  embody  in  this  report  a  survey 
of  those  educational  topics  which  seem  to  call  for  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  Associ- 
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ation.  The  Council  shall  appoint  out  of  their  own  number  committees  representing  the 
several  departments  of  education,  and  thereby  facilitate  the  exchange  of  opinion  among  its 
members  on  such  special  topics  as  demand  the  attention  of  the  profession  or  of  the 
public.” 

No  organization  in  the  United  States  is  so  potent  to  mould  and  direct, 
through  its  published  transactions,  educational  thought  for  the  masses  as 
the  Council.  Its  influence  was  marked  at  Saratoga  upon  the  proceedings 
of  the  National  Association  and  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction, 
whose  discussions  were  characterized  by  that  earnest  search  after  truth 
which  w^as  peculiar  to  the  debate  in  the  Council.  The  Council  forms  a 
model  upon  which  to  organize  sub-bodies  of  State  associations,  by  wliich 
mode  educational  thought  in  the  several  States  can  be  elaborated,  formu¬ 
lated,  and  made  of  practical  utility  to  the  teachers  in  the  commonwealths  of 
the  Union.  In  this  manner  the  professional  spirit  of  educators  will  l)e 
energized  and  enlightened  throughout  the  land,  for  the  dicta  of  the  Council 
will  have  an  authoritative  nature  which  will  be  recognized  and  respected  by 
the  rank  and  file  of  teachers.  As  common  schools  dropped  down  out  of 
colleges,  so  principles  and  practices  of  teaching  percolate  from  profound 
heights  of  general  principles  downward  through  the  strata  of  educational 
professionals  who  fill  the  school-houses  of  the  land.  It  is  with  the  spiritual 
universe  as  it  is  with  the  material, — the  lower  lands  are  watered  and  fructified 
from  the  higher,  the  oceans  are  supplied  by  the  clouds  ;  and  because  the 
mountain-snows  melt  downward  from  their  profound  height,  the  “little  liills 
clap  their  hands  for  joy”  and  the  rivers  make  green  the  glad  valleys  down 
to  the  seas ;  and  as  the  calm  and  cool  of  the  higher  altitudes  condense  into 
jialpable  forms  the  imperceptible  vapors  which  asceml  from  the  earth,  evcii 
so  do  profound  and  dispassionate  minds  of  the  age  condense  into  tangible 
forms  the  mists  which  emanate  from  the  every-day  experiences  of  life,  in 
this  mode  of  ceaseless  round  of  activity  are  the  desert-wastes  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  and  spiritual  worlds  made  to  produce  more  abundantly. 

11.  H. 


EDI  CATION  rs.  HEREDITY. 

“Whatever  helps  to  shape  t!ic  human  being,  to  make  the  individual  what  he  is,  or  hin¬ 
der  him  from  being  what  he  is'  not,  is  part  ot  his  education.” — J.  S.  Mill,  /nauqttral  .41- 
dress,  St.  Andrew's. 

This  conception  of  education  will  bear  limiting ;  it  is  too  comprehensive. 
If  the  time  during  which  “whatever  helps,”  be  restricted  to  the  life  of  the 
individual  from  his  birth,  the  definition  may  be  accepted.  Hut  pre-natal 
conditions  are  among  “whatever,”  and  they  are  powerful  to  mould  the  man 
into  “what  he  is,”  or  “what  he  is  not.”  The  “ aristocracy  of  blood,”  as 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  terms  it,  is  a  great  educator  of  childhood  and  adult 
life.  This  aiistocracy  means  that  each  one  of  us  is  this  day  an  epitome,  a 
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Homunculus  of  all  his  ancestors  ;  it  means  that  our  ph)’^sical  configuration 
our  mental  tendencies,  and  our  moral  and  religious  aptitudes  are  as  they  are, 
because  we  are  the  quintessence  of  the  family  line  according  to  the  old 
alchemist’s  notions  of  quintessence, — “the  fifth  or  last  and  highest  essence 
or  power  in  the  natural  body,”  a  sort  of  essence  which  survives  not  the 
fittest,  but  which  is  itself  the  fittest.  In  addition  to  the  Fate  which  courses 
down  the  stream  of  time  in  the  ancestral  blood  of  man,  there  are  the  mould¬ 
ing  influences  which  are  accidental  to  maternity ;  these  may  condition  the 
nature  of  a  child  so  that  its  career  in  subsequent  years  may  be  quite  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  teacher. 

It  is  remarked  often  that  persons  with  little  education  appear  to  be  con¬ 
tented  with  their  condition,  desiring  education  neither  for  themselves  nor 
their  children  ;  “  the  differentia  of  the  savage  is,  that  he  has  rarely  any  wish 
for  self-elevation,”  Why  should  it  be  otherwise  ?  Savages  are  embodied 
traits  of  character  from  years  which  are  out  of  mind  ;  their  ancestral  blood 
bequeaths  to  them  tendencies  which  have  inertia, — being  in  motion,  cannot 
be  deflected  except  by  antagonistic  power.  Human  life  in  the  aristocracy 
of  blood  has  inertia  and  momentum  as  much  as  a  ball  projected  from  a 
machine  ;  it  can  be  turned  aside,  but  the  power  must  be  positive  and  per¬ 
sistent  ;  whence  by  degrees  mankind  is  elevated  from  the  lower  states.  The 
effectual  power  that  raises  up  man  by  education  must  be  that  which  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  his  own  will ;  unless  this  be  the  source  of  the  springs  of  his 
action,  the  inherited  inertia  of  his  life  will  cariy’  him  down  along  the  levels 
where  his  ancestors  moved  in  the  journey  of  life.  The  power  of  teachers  is 
antagonized  by  the  inertia  of  ancestry  as  much  as  by  the  circumstances 
which  surround  children  while  they  are  subjects  of  tuition  in  the  school¬ 
room. 
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England, — The  Higher  Education  of  U\>men. — On  Thursday,  June  i,  a 
public  meeting  was  held  in  the  Egyptian-hall  of  the  Mansion  House  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  proposed  extension  of  the  work  of  King’s  College,  London,  to 
the  higher  education  of  women.  A  large  and  distinguished  company  was 
present,  including,  among  others,  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  John  Ellis  (who  pre¬ 
sided),  the  Ifishop  of  Peterborough,  the  Pishop  of  Manchester,  the  Rev. 
Canon  Farrar  and  the  Rev.  Canon  Barry  of  King’s  College.  At  this 
moment  the  necessity  for  a  new  and  important  development  has  been 
strongly  urged  upon  the  council  of  the  college.  The  chief  step  of  educa¬ 
tional  progress  now  generally  felt  to  be  necessary^,  and  commanding,  accord¬ 
ingly,  a  large  share  of  public  interest  and  support,  is  the  promotion  of  the 
higher  education  of  women  on  the  sound  and  time-honored  principles  on 
which  the  work  of  the  college  has  advanced  successfully  for  the  last  half- 


century.  The  lectures  to  ladies  given  at  Kensington  for  the  last  three  years 
by  the  principal  and  members  of  the  academical  staff,  although  carried  on 
under  some  difficulties,  have  achieved  large  and  unexpected  success. 

It  was  stated  that  the  council  believed  that  they  could'  not  signalize  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  college  better  than  by  attempting  the  proposed 
development.  They  desired  to  create  a  new  department  of  the  college, 
locally  distinct  from  the  others,  but  under  the  same  system  and  government, 
in  which  the  advantages  hitherto  enjoyed  by  male  students  might  be 
extended  to  women  also,  and  the  work,  which  had  been  tentatively  but 
auspiciously  begun,  might  be  completely  and  permanently  organized,  for 
that  purpose  they  were  already  taking  steps  to  obtain  the  necessary  statu¬ 
tory  powers.  They  could  not,  however,  carry  that  desire  into  effect  from  the 
existing  resources  of  the  college,  which  were  already  heavily  burdened. 
They  believed  that  the  new  department  only  needed  the  erection  and  fitting 
up  of  a  building  sufficient  for  immediate  purposes  on  a  site  which  should 
be  large  enough  to  admit  of  future  expansion,  and  that,  when  once  started, 
it  would  be  self-supporting  ;  but  they  did  not  feel  justified  in  taking  any 
action  until  a  sufficient  sum  had  been  raised  to  meet  the  expense  of  building 
without  trenching  on  the  existing  college  funds.  For  that  purpose  and  for 
preliminary  expenses  it  had  been  estimated  that  the  sum  of  ;^25,ooo  would 
be  required,  for  which  sum  the  council  earnestly  appealed  to  public  support. 

Oral  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. — The  efforts  made  by  Mr.  15,  S. 
Ackers  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  in  England,  have  been  followed  with 
much  interest  in  this  country.  The  society  for  the  diffusion  of  the  flerman 
or  oral  system  of  teaching,  and  the  school  for  training  teachers  in  the  use  of 
the  same,  were  established  chiefly  through  his  exertions.  A  meeting  in  the 
interests  of  this  society,  held  June  9  in  the  saloon  of  the  Mansion  House, 
London,  attracted  a  large  and  distinguished  audience.  Some  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  educated  by  the  institution  were  present,  and  gave  an  effective  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  results  of  their  training.  The  reading  of  the  report  was 
followed  by  a  general  discussion  of  methods,  nearly  all  who  took  part  favor¬ 
ing  the  German  or  oral  system.  Cardinal  Manning  stated  that  there  were 
in  existence  364  schools  for  teaching  the  deaf,  of  which  19 1  were  conducted 
upon  the  German  system. 

'I'he  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  June  28,  at  Grosvenor 
House,  Lord  Granville  presiding.  The  time  was  almost  entirely  occupied 
in  witnessing  the  examination  of  pupils.  Lord  Granville  made  an  address^ 
in  which  he  described  the  system  of  lip-teaching,  and  advocated  its  general 
adoption.  He  remarked  upon  the  satisfactory  results  which  the  examination 
set  forth,  and  stated  that  equally  favorable  reports  had  been  received  of  the 
class  conducted  for  the  London  School  Board,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  association.  The  society  proposes  to  raise  $10,000  for  the  purchase 
of  a  suitable  property  for  the  uses  of  the  Training  College, 

A  Woman's  Gift. — The  collectien  of  pictures  of  flowers  painted  by  Miss- 
Marianne  North  has  been  presented^by  the  artist  to  the  nation  and  placed 
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in  a  handsome  building  erected  for  the  purpose  in  Kew  Gardens.  The 
building  was  erected  at  Miss  North’s  expense.  Impelled  by  a  love  of  nature, 
Miss  North  traveled  and  painted  the  flora  of  many  countries,  even  visiting 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  for  that  purpose.  Finally,  influenced  by  the 
desire  that  others  should  see  and  enjoy  what  had  been  the  source  of  great 
pleasure  to  herself,  she  has  made  the  public  gift  as  stated.  The  collection 
is  designated  in  the  title  of  the  catalogue  as  paintings  of  “plants  and  their 
homes,”  a  title  justified  by  the  fact  that,  in  nearly  all  the  pictures,  plants 
have  supplied  the  motive,  the  other  objects  being  merely  accessory.  A  de¬ 
scriptive  catalogue,  published  at  Miss  North’s  expense,  contains  the  titles 
of  the  pictures  and  short  notes  concerning  the  life-history,  etc.,  of  the  plants’ 
Altogether  there  are  upwards  of  six  hundred  pictures,  representing  vegeta¬ 
tion  in  nearly  all  temperate  and  tropical  parts  of  the  w'orld  except  Europe 
and  Africa.  Probably  not  less  than  a  thousand  species,  including  members 
of  ever)'  natural  order,  are  comprised  in  the  collection.  The  gallery  is  open 
and  free  to  the  public  at  the  same  time  and  hours  as  the  other  buildings  of 
the  Kew  Gardens. 

The  New  Code. — Almost  every  mail  brings  us  information  of  educational 
affairs  in  England,  showing  plainly  that  the  “  Department  ”  is  not  committed 
to  an  arbitrary  policy.  In  consequence  of  the  general  alarm  felt  at  the 
increase  of  power  conferred  by  the  new  code  upon  Her  Majesty’s  inspectors, 
nearly  all  the  educational  bodies  urged  upon  the  Department  the  importance 
of  issuing  to  the  inspectors  a  code  of  instructions  as  a  restraint  upon  the 
undue  exercise  of  their  discretionary  powers.  As  a  result  of  these  repre¬ 
sentations,  a  minute  containing  instructions  to  the  inspectors  will  shortly 
be  placed  upon  the  table  of  both  houses  of  Parliament. 

'I'lie  opinion  expressed  in  various  quarters  that  the  new  basis  of  grants 
would  have  a  depressing  influence  upon  the  poorer  schools,  especially  those 
in  rural  districts  and  the  w'orst  sections  of  London,  which  above  all  otliers 
need  encouragement,  has  won  from  the  Department  assurance  that  due 
allowance  will  be  made  in  all  such  cases. 

The  National  Society,  which  was  organized  for  the  education  of  the  poor 
in  the  tenets  of  the  established  Church,  and  whose  schools  receive  grants 
subject  to  the  usual  conditions,  has  raised  a  new  point  in  discussing  the 
code.  The  society  objects  to  the  attempt  to  combine  secondary  and  pri¬ 
mary  instruction  in  elementary  schools  ;  it  is  claimed  that  the  inclusion  of 
specific  subjects,  Latin,  French,  Potany,  Animal  Physiology,  Chemistry,  and 
Physics,  as  elementar)-  school  subjects,  not  only  works  confusion  in  the 
elementary  schools,  but  is  a  hindrance  to  the  proper  organization  of  second¬ 
ary  schools  for  which  the  country  is  suffering.  The  society,  probably,  does 
not  consider  that  the  argument  is  in  the  direct  line  of  an  Americanism, — 
the  graded  school. 

Mr.  Mundella  stated  recently,  at  a  complimentary  lunch,  that  he  was  on 
the  lookout  for  an  opportunity  to  introduce  into  Parliament  a  bill  making 
provision  for  intermediate  and  higher  education  in  Wales.  He  declared 
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that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  most  anxious  that  the  subject  should  be  pressed 
forward.  In  1878  a  bill  for  the  improvement  of  intermediate  education  in 
Ireland  passed  both  houses.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  in  which  the  measure 
originated,  it  was  not  anticipated  that  girls  would  come  within  the  scope  of 
its  operations.  The  House  of  Commons  extended  the  provision  to  girls. 
The  result  is  that  the  funds  allowed  have  proved  inadequate,  and  a  bill  has 
just  been  introduced  to  provide  a  sum  to  meet  the  deficit.  The  figures 
quoted  in  Parliament  show  that  the  system  has  made  remarkable  progress. 
In  1879  there  were  3,671  boys  and  979  girls  under  intermediate  instruction 
in  Ireland ;  in  1880  the  numbers  had  increased  to  4,693  boys  and  1,477 
girls,  and  in  188 1  to  5,714  boys  and  2,033  girls. 

The  Church  Schools. — 'rhe  committee  of  the  National  Society  in  their  report 
for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1881,  shows  that  the  average  attendance  in 
Church  Schools  has  risen  from  1,471,615  to  1,490,429,  being  an  increase  of 
18,814  for  the  year ;  while  the  accommodations  have  risen  from  2,327,379 
to  2,351,235,  or  a  net  gain  of  23,856  school  places.  There  is  a  decrease  of 
;{j4,89i  in  the  annual  subscriptions  for  Church  Schools  during  the  year,  but 
the  endowments  have  risen  to  the  extent  of  Commenting  on  the 

remarkable  vitality  of  the  church  schools,  evidenced  by  these  figures,  the 
committee  points  to  the  difficulties  their  managers  have  had  to  encounter, 
owing  to  the  establishment  of  rival  schools  on  all  sides,  lending  greatly  to 
increase  the  cost  of  education  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sources  of 
voluntary  help  have  b^en  in  many  cases  diminished,  owing  to  the  imposition 
of  rates  for  the  support  of  Board  Schools.  In  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  the 
Church  provides  more  than  one-half  the  school  accommodation  of  the 
country,  and  educates  nearly  twice  as  many  children  as  are  being  educated 
in  the  Board  Schools,  its  contribution  for  this  purpose,  in  the  shape  of  annual 
subscriptions,  amounting  to  more  than  half  a  million  a  year,  besides  the 
vast  sum  represented  by  endowments,  and  by  the  value  of  more  than  1,200 
school-buildings  established  by  church  people.  The  income  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  year  from  voluntary  sources,  exclusive  of  legacies,  was  ;{ji3, 1 28 
($65,640). 

1  he  effect  of  the  “  Education  Act  ”  upon  Church  Schools  is  watched  with 
deep  interest  in  political  and  ecclesiastical  circles.  The  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion  has  received  the  seventh  annual  report  of  the  “  National  Society  for 
Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  Principles  of  the  Established 
Church,”  of  which  the  following  extracts  are  especially  noteworthy : 

“At  the  outset  your  committee  would  express  their  gratification  at  the  progress  made 
by  Church  Schools  during  the  year  ending  August  31,  iSSo.  In  spite  of  the  competition  of 
school  boards  the  average  attendance  in  church  schools  in  receipt  of  the  Government 
grant  has  risen  from  1,426,595  to  1,470,615,  being  an  increase  of  45,020  for  the  year.  The 
accommodation  has  risen  from  2,301,073  to  2,327,379,  showing  an  increase  of  26,306 
The  annual  subscriptions  for  the  maintenance  of  church  schools  amounted  to  >^587, 272* 
showing  a  decrease  of  12,369,  as  compared  with  those  for  the  previous  year . 

Going  back  for  a  moment  to  the  year  1870,  your  committee  observes  that  during  the  ten 
years  which  have  since  elapsed,  the  accommodation  in  elementary  schools  has  more  than 
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doubled  itself.  The  School-Board  system  and  the  voluntary  system  have  been  at  work 
side  by  side,  and  while  the  school  boards,  with  their  practically  unlimited  resources,  have 
created  accommodation  for  1,082,634  children,  Christian  zeal  and  energy,  unaided  by  the 
rates,  have,  in  exactly  the  same  periods,  provided  accommodation  for  1,279,535.  In  the 
year  1880  the  Church  alone  was  educating  nearly  twice  as  many  children  as  were  being 
educated  in  Board  Schools.  The  various  religious  denominations  taken  together  were 
contributing  about  ;^750,ooo  in  annual  subscriptions  from  their  benevolent  members; 
whilst  school  boards  were  levying  about  an  equal  sum  in  school  rates  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  number  of  children  that  were  being  educated  in 
denominational  schools.” 

Firth  College. — The  report  of  Firth  College,  Sheffield,  for  the  year  1881-2, 
is  just  at  hand.  This  is  one  of  the  institutions  founded  in  recent  years  for 
the  promotion  of  higher  education  in  the  great  provincial  towns  of  England. 
It  proposes  a  three-fold  work  :  i.  University  teaching ;  2.  Technical  instruc¬ 
tion  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  district ;  3.  Popular  lectures  of  interest. 
The  entire  attendance  upon  day  and  evening  classes  for  the  session  of 
1880-81  was  474.  The  evening  class  in  biolog}^  had  largest  attendance, 
viz.,  153  ;  and  chemistry  the  ne.xt,  viz.,  60.  The  largest  day  class  was  that 
of  English  literature,  numbering  47. 

University  of  London. — Of  800  candidates  at  the  recent  matriculation 
examination  of  the  University  of  London,  over  500,  or  62.7  per  cent.,  failed 
to  satisfy  the  examiners.  In  previous  examinations  only  about  50  per  cent, 
have  failed.  The  Honors  Division  has  dwindled  to  10  persons,  as  against 
38  in  1881.  The  University  announces  a  yearly  examination  in  the  art, 
theory,  and  history  of  teaching.  No  candidate  will  be  admitted  to  the  exami¬ 
nation  who  has  not  taken  a  university  degree.  Each  candidate  who  passes 
will  receive,  at  the  public  presentation  of  degrees,  a  certificate  to  be  called 
the  “I'eacher's  Diploma,”  under  the  seal  of  the  university,  and  signed  by 
the  chancellor. 

English  Colonies. — Mysore  (^British  India). — The  system  of  popular 
education  in  Mysore  has  a  remarkable  record  for  1880-81.  Though  still 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  terrible  famine,  and  with  half  the  cost  of 
education  thrown  upon  local  funds,  the  record  shows  an  increase  of  schools, 
government  and  aided  ;  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils,  and  in  the  school 
income.  In  ten  years  the  number  of  schools  has  risen  from  544,  with 
20,958  pupils,  to  1,087,  "ith  42,657  pupils  (38,713  boys  and  3,944  girls ;  82 
per  cent,  of  the  pupils  are  Hindus,  10  per  cent.  Mohammedans,  and  the 
remainder  Europeans,  Eurasians,  etc.  The  pupils  are  distributed  as  follows : 
182  in  university  grade  ;  7.2  per  cent,  in  secondary ;  89.7  per  cent,  in  pri¬ 
mary.  At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  3,077  girls  in  primary  grades. 
Female  education  is  clearly  gaining  in  popularity  among  the  lower  classes, 
as  evidenced  by  the  part  that  several  applications  have  been  made  for  the 
establishment  of  new  Hobli  schools  for  girls. 

France.  —  The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has  been  making  every 
preparation  to  put  the  law  of  March  28  into  execution  the  ensuing  school- 
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3'ear.  The  first  measures  undertaken  had  reference  to  the  orj^anization  of 
the  municipal  commissions  and  the  creation  of  the  school  funds.  The 
commissions  are  instituted  in  each  commune  to  watch  over  and  encourage 
attendance  upon  the  schools.  Since  membership  is  not  confined  to  the 
laity,  here  might  seem  to  be  an  open  door  for  the  introduction  of  clerical 
influence  into  the  schools.  The  determination  of  the  government  to  with 
stand  this  influence  at  every  point  is  shown  in  the  circular  relative  to  the 
authority  and  rights  of  the  commissions,  addressed  to  the  prefects  by  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  June  15.  The  circular  sets  forth  that,  in- 
order  to  discharge  the  duties  intrusted  to  them, —  viz.,  making  up  the  lists 
of  children  of  school-age,  inquiring  into  the  causes  of  absence,  assigning 
penalties,  etc.,  —  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  members  of  the  commissions 
should  examine  the  abstracts  of  the  registers,  which  teachers  are  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  mayor  and  the  primary  inspector  at  the  end  of  each  month. 
They  have  no  right  of  inspection  and  control,  and  no  authority  to  enter  the 

schools.  .  r  1  u 

In  order  that  the  appropriations  for  1883  may  be  sufficient  for  the  number 

of  schools  required  to  give  effect  to  the  law  of  obligatory  instruedon,  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  ordered  the  most  careful  examination  into 
Ihe  condition  of  each  commune.  He  made  his  statement  to  Parliament  in 
July  and  shortly  after  the  budget  commission  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
submitted  their  estimates  for  1883.  The  total  education  estimate  is  up¬ 
ward  of  $27,000,000,  irrespective  of  the  departmental  grants.  About  half 
this  sum  goes  to  elementary  instruction.  The  report  of  the  director  of 
primary  instruction  for  the  year  1880-81  gives  74,441  schools  of  all  classes, 
with  an  enrollment  of  5,049,363  scholars.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
scholars  over  i879-’8o  is,  in  round  numbers,  100,000.  Ihe  bay  public 
schools  have  gained  145,381  scholars;  schools  under  religious  orders  have 
lost  80,510  ;  the  balance  of  increase  is  in  private  schools.  The  number  of 
lay  teachers  is  73,379  ;  teachers  belonging  to  religious  orders,  49,381. 
the  former  4.6  per  cent  are  not  certificated,  and  of  the  latter  65.1  per  cent. 
This  is  a  decrease  below  the  number  reported  in  i879-’8o,  thanks  to  the 
execution  of  the  law  of  June  16,  1881,  concerning  diplomas  of  capacity. 

Schools  for  girls  are  multiplying.  The  normal  school  at  Fontenay-aux- 
Koses  is  training  women-professors  for  the  primary  schools,  and  that  at 
Sevres  professors  for  girls’  secondary  schools.  'I’hcse  secondary  schools, 
or  Lvcees  for  girls,  are  beginning  to  make  their  appearance  in  various  towns 
The  first  superior,  or  higher  primar>',  school  for  girls  has  just  been  opened 
in  Paris.  Scholars  are  admitted  at  12  years  of  age.  The  course  includes, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  branches,  domestic  economy  and  the  cutting  and 
fitting  of  garments. 

Germany.— Professor  Mommsen  of  Berlin  University,  who  sits  among  the 
Secessionists  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  appeared  at  the  bar  of  a  criminal 
court  June  15,  on  the  charge  of  having,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  the  neigh- 
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borhood  during  the  general  election,  last  autumn,  slandered  Prince  Bismarck. 
The  court  was  crammed,  several  of  the  professor’s  parliamentary  colleagues 
being  present.  The  accused  pleaded  not  guilty,  arguing  with  no  slight 
ingenuity  that  the  expressions  complained  of,  such  as  “policy  of  swindling 
brandy-burners,”  and  “corn  speculations,”  etc.,  did  not  apply  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  but  generally  to  the  new  economical  prophets  of  the  era.  The 
court  took  this  view  of  the  matter ;  and,  refusing  to  listen  to  the  motion  of 
the  public  prosecutor  for  a  fine  of  500  marks,  acquitted  the  professor,  who, 
in  a  short  speech,  asserted  his  innocence.  There  was  some  applause  in 
court  on  the  decision  being  given  ;  and  on  repairing  forthwith  to  the  Reich¬ 
stag,  the  learned  professor  was  warmly  congratulated  by  many  members  of 
his  party. 

In  Hamburg  the  School  Aid  Society  has  arranged  to  have  boxes  pl.accd 
in  120  coffee-houses,  restaurants,  etc.,  in  which  money  is  to  be  collected  for 
the  Fresh  Air  Fund.  About  8,000  marks  (mark=25  cents)  are  required  to 
accomplish  the  intention  of  the  Society,  which  is  to  send  500  children  into 
the  country  during  the  summer  vacation. 

The  discussions  at  the  conferences  of  German  teachers  have  a  very  prac¬ 
tical  character.  At  the  conference  held  on  the  loth  of  May  at  Konigsberg, 
the  chief  topics  were  “  Chemistry'  in  the  Public  Schools,”  and  “  Methods  of 
Teaching  Geography.”  At  the  conference  held  May  31  at  Caminus  Pom¬ 
erania,  the  discussion  turned  chiefly  upon  religious  instruction  in  the  com¬ 
mon  schools. 

Prussia.  —  The  Bureau  of  Education  has  received  a  report  containing 
interesting  information  with  reference  to  the  instruction  of  convicts  in  Prussia. 
The  subject  has  received  special  attention  for  twenty  years.  The  number 
of  convicts  instructed  in  1879-80  was  9,144 ;  the  number  of  teachers  engaged 
in  the  work,  70.  Of  7,802  prisoners,  82  per  cent,  had  been  liberally  edu¬ 
cated,  26.08  per  cent,  had  received  a  complete  primary  education,  5.39  per 
cent,  were  able  to  read  only,  and  15.43  per  cent,  were  illiterates.  The 
school  course  for  convicts  extends  over  one  or  two  years,  and  includes 
raading,  writing,  arithmetic,  singing.  Biblical  history  for  those  who  desire  it, 
and  sometimes  drawing.  The  number  who  took  Biblical  history  in  1880 
was  16,663;  ^>73^  Protestants,  7,618  Catholics,  and  277  Israelites. 

Convicts  above  30  years  of  age  who  cannot  read,  receive  lessons  in  reading 
in  addition  to  those  in  Biblical  history,  and  take  part  in  the  other  exercises 
only  at  their  own  request.  Even  those  convicts  who  are  in  solitary  confine¬ 
ment  are  taught  during  the  time  of  their  imprisonment. 

In  the  province  of  Eastern  Prussia,  which  has  already  seven  seminaries 
or  colleges,  an  eighth  is  to  be  opened  at  Ragnit. 

Austria. — The  city  of  Vienna  has  recently  appointed  477  male  teachers 
with  a  view  of  reducing  the  maximum  number  of  pupils  to  one  teacher  to  40. 

Hungary. —  The  Hungarian  Teachers’  Relief  Association  has  a  capital 
of  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  The  Association  is  erecting  a  home  for  aged 
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and  disabled  teachers,  similar  to  those  established  in  many  parts  of 
Germany. 


Russia.  —  The  Roosoki  Kooryer  gives  figures  showing  that  266  students 
were  expelled  from  Moscow  University  during  the  present  academic  year, 
most  of  them,  no  doubt,  for  political  causes.  The  career  of  these  young 
men  is  entirely  lost. 

The  “  Damen-Universitat  ”  (University  for  Women)  in  St.  Petersburg 
reported,  recently,  980  students  and  42  assistants.  Of  this  number  150 
attend  the  lectures  on  physics;  50,  those  on  chemistry;  and  100,  those  on 
physiolog)'. 


Switzerland. — The  federal  constitution  provides  that  primary  instruc¬ 
tion  shall  be  placed  exclusively  under  the  civil  authority  ;  that  it  shall  be 
obligatory,  and  in  the  public  schools  gratuitous.  The  article  adds  :  “  The 
confederation  shall  take  necessary  measures  against  cantons  which  do  not 
fulfill  these  obligations.”  In  the  absence  of  an  explicit  law,  the  confeder¬ 
ation  has  not  been  able  to  carry  out  these  measures  satisfactorily,  and  the 
progressive  party  recognizes  the  necessity  of  a  law  upon  primary  instruc¬ 
tion  ;  here  they  are  opposed  by  the  Catholics  and  conservative  Protestants 
Two  years  ago  the  federal  council  proposed  to  the  Chambers  the  creation, 
of  the  office  of  “  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction.”  I'he  proposition  re¬ 
mained  in  suspense  until  April,  1882,  when  it  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  86 
against  30.  June  14  the  “Council  of  the  States  ”  ratified  the  decision  of 
the  National  Council.  The  enemies  of  progress  will  not  rest  the  matter 
here.  By  the  terms  of  the  constitution  all  decisions  of  the  Chambers  may 
be  submitted  to  popular  vote  upon  the  demand  of  30,000  citizens.  'Phe 
chiefs  of  the  clerical  conservative  opposition  are  straining  every  nerve  to 
secure  the  requisite  30,000  signatures. 


Italy.  —  The  educational  budget  for  1882  gives  a  total  estimate  of 
$5,088,478  ;  upwards  of  $880,000  were  for  elementary  schools  ;  $750,000 
for  technical  schools;  $1,500,000  for  the  seventeen  state  universities.  The 
total  number  of  pupils  in  the  state  universities  and  other  superior  institu¬ 
tions,  in  i88i-’82,  was  13,126.  This  number  does  not  include  students  of 
theology  who  receive  their  training  in  the  Episcopal  seminaries  of  the  several 
dioceses.  The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Baccelli,  is  deeply  interested 
in  primary  schools,  but  finds  little  cooperation  in  the  Chambers.  A  royal 
decree  of  May  28  instituted  an  examination  for  the  highest  class  of  the 
elementary  schools  prior  to  the  pupils  leaving  that  grade.  The  examining 
board  is  to  consist  of  the  class-teacher,  another  teacher  appointed  by  the 
municipality,  a  professor  from  a  gymnasium  and  one  from  a  technical 
school,  and  a  school-inspector  as  presiding  officer.  Pupils  passing  the  ex¬ 
amination  receive  a  diploma  which  entitles  them  to  admission  to  the  low’est 
class  of  any  gymnasium  or  technical  school.  This  decree  brings  the  ele¬ 
mentary  grades  into  intimate  connection  with  the  secondary. 
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Spain.  —  A  National  Pedagogic  Congress  was  held  in  Madrid,  beginning 
May  28.  At  the  opening  session  the  King  and  all  the  members  of  the 
foreign  diplomatic  corps  were  present,  and  the  King  made  an  address. 
More  than  a  thousand  teachers  were  in  attendance.  Thirty-three  con¬ 
clusions  were  affirmed  by  the  Congress,  among  them  the  following  relating 
to  primary  education  :  A  special  inspector  of  primary  education  should  be 
appointed  ;  primary  instruction  should  have  special  representation  in  the 
council  of  public  instruction  ;  primary  instruction  ought  to  be  obligatory 
and  gratuitous  ;  manual  training  should  be  introduced  in  the  infant  schools, 
but  not  continued  in  the  primaries  ;  the  kindergarten  presents  superior  ad¬ 
vantages  to  other  kinds  of  infant  schools  ;  the  salaries  of  female  teachers 
should  be  equal  to  those  of  males.  The  Catholic  journals  discover  in  the 
omission  of  religious  instruction  in  the  programme  of  the  normal  course  for 
teachers  of  infant  schools  a  step  toward  placing  the  schools  under  the  laity 

Norway. — The  University  at  Christiana  comprises  five  faculties,  all  filled 
by  persons  of  known  merit.  The  students  numbered  732  in  1881.  Candi¬ 
dates  for  admission  must  be  17  years  of  age,  and  pass  the  required  exami¬ 
nation.  Students  of  medicine  study  from  six  to  eight  years,  and  then  receive 
(upon  passing  a  described  examination)  the  title  of  “  laege  ”  (physician). 
They  generally  receive  their  doctor’s  degree  in  some  other  country.  Four 
years  is  given  to  legal  studies,  and  a  rigid  examination  is  required  at  the 
close.  The  course  in  theology  also  extends  over  four  years. 

Japan. — The  seventh  annual  report  (1879)  of  the  Japanese  Minister  of 
Education  states  that  there  are  28,025  common  schools  in  Japan,  of  which 
16,710  are  public,  and  the  remainder  private.  The  increase  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  is  1,316  of  the  former  class  and  125  of  the  latter.  The  number 
of  high  schools  is  107  public  and  677  private,  the  increase  being  42  and  63 
respectively.  Many  kindergarten  and  primary  schools  have  also  been 
established.  The  private  schools  play  a  most  important  part  in  Japanese 
national  progress.  Many  of  them  have  hundreds  of  students  attracted  by 
the  fame  of  a  single  teacher.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  leaders  of  youth 
is  Mr.  Fukusawa  of  Tokio,  whose  translations  from  European  books  and 
original  works  on  the  political  and  social  questions  of  the  day  are  read  far 
and  wide  in  Japan.  The  students  of  this  gentleman  fill  many  of  the  most 
important  offices  in  the  State.  Long  after  the  ordinary  course  with  their 
teacher  is  finished,  and  the  young  men  have  gone  out  into  the  world  to  do 
for  themselves,  they  contrive  to  reside  near  him  and  to  study  under  his 
direction.  A  number  of  his  students  recently  formed  themselves  into  a 
patriotic  society  and  established  a  newspaper,  in  which  the  acts  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  are  freely  criticised. 
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PUBLISHER'S  NOTE. 

The  following  plates  accompany  the  article  on  “  Manual  Education  in 
Public  Schools,”  which  appeared  in  the  last  number  of  Education.  Refer¬ 
ences  to  the  figures  in  the  plates,  by  number,  were  made  in  the  article,  but 
the  plates  were  not  lithographed  in  time  to  appear  in  the  June-July  No.  of 
the  magazine,  and  are  therefore  presented  at  this  time.  Particular  attention 
is  called  to  the  plan  of  making  the  industrial  drawing,  which  is  a  prominent 
feature  of  education  in  most  well-conducted  schools,  a  means  of  conveying 
thought  and  of  receiving  ideas  and  illustrating  each  in  concrete  form.  This 
logical  development  of  the  scheme  of  object-teaching  and  its  application  to 
manual  instruction  is  well  calculated  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  such 
work  as  Mr.  Marvel’s  article  suggests,  and  to  indicate  clearly  its  intimate 
relation  to  work  already  in  successful  operation  in  public  schools. 

While  words,  spoken  and  written,  are  of  great  value  in  tlie  e.xpression  of 
e.xact  thought,  the  employment  of  diagrams  and  objects  to  convey  ideas 
add  materially  to  the  clearness  and  exactness  of  one’s  apprehension  of 
ideas,  and  add  the  training  in  verification  by  which  the  impressions  gained 
by  reading  the  statements  and  inspecting  the  diagrams  are  proved  by  the 
actual  manifestation  and  study  of  the  objects  described. 

A  careful  study  of  these  plates,  in  connection  with  the  article  in  the  last 
number  of  Education,  will  enable  those  interested  in  the  subject  to  gain  a 
very  full  idea  of  the  work  which  is  described. 


